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Why the Duke of Montina consented to link his name with a new vinyl floor. 


It is called Montina Vinyl Corlon. It is, of course, a well-bred 
floor. The Duke insisted. It is in impeccable taste and. at the 
same time, strikingly interesting. It has thousands of small chips, 
like crushed stone, or pebbles, or what have you. They are set at 
random in translucent vinyl to give natural texture. Colors are 
subtle and flattering, very right with distinguished furnishings. 
The Duke says, "Montina is a noble house. Now it is a noble 


floor. I refused to have my name linked with a cravat or sandwich, 
something paltry, as has happened with other noblemen. But 
Montina — that is different!" 

Send for a free sample of Armstrong Montina Vinyl Corlon 
and a folder showing its fashionable, decorator colorings. Write to 
Armstrong, 6210 Weston Road, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. In 
Canada, Dept. 102-S, Box 919, Montreal, P.Q. 


Montina Corlon is one of the famous 


(Armstrong |vinyl| floors 




Being Called a SQUARE SHDQTER 

Is Quite a Distinction . . . for a Gun! 


'134” 


BROWNING The Aristocrat of Automatic Shotguns 

The requisites of a good gun can be told in simple terms. It must perform effectively, 
dependably. It must be durable and should have the symmetry and design essential 
to ease of handling and precision shooting. 

Ever see combat-ready soldiers on parade? Doesn’t the cut of their uniforms and the 
sureness of their bearing accentuate the rugged strength and capabilities you know 
they possess? 

You will have that same feeling when you see the parade of Browning Automatics in 
your dealer's showcase. Their brilliant finish and clean lines are not deceptive. Highly 
polished surfaces wear better and give outward evidence of the high degree of crafts- 
manship throughout. There is ample steel of finest quality where it counts, and every 
part is meticulously hand-fitted to give infallible performance. Observe the absence of 
looseness or rattle which contributes greatly to their lifetime durability. 

When you shoot the Browning, you will sense its solidity, its smooth, sure function, 
fine balance and fast handling characteristics. It gives you 5 fast shots, soft recoil, un- 
equalled speed loading, and the exclusive magazine cut-off. 

As a sighting instrument, few can compare. The square end of the receiver is the key. 
Perhaps you have noticed that the rear sight on any rifle is at a sharp angle to the 
barrel so there can be only one sighting plane to proper alignment. The rear face of 
the Browning receiver was designed to provide this same optical advantage. It greatly 
facilitates quick, accurate shooting. 

Yes, the Automatic-5 is an honest gun, strictly dedicated to the requisites of good 
shooting. And even though it delivers nice circular patterns, we are sure every 
Browning Automatic owner will accord his gun the distinction of being a SQUARE 
SHOOTER. 


All models are Hand-Engraved. 

All gauges: 12, 16, 20, & 3" Magnum 12 

Prices subject to change without notice 


Write for catalog giving complete facts and data on Browning 
guns plus special chapters containing practical shooting infor- 
mation. For shotgunning: chapters on stance, swing and lead, 
gauge, gun weight, barrel length, choke, and shot shell 
recommendations for various game. For rifle shooting: chapters on 
how to shoot a rifle, sighting in, bullet trajectory, where 
to aim for clean kills, recommended calibers and bullet weights. - 


AND NOW . . . 

the New Deer Slug & Buckshot Model 


BROWNING, 

ling Arms Co., Dept. 352, St. Louis 3, Missouri 

>: Browning of Canada, Dept. 352. P.O. Box 991, Montreal 9, P.Q 


/ Exclusive! / 

'Top Brass" Medicated Hair Dressing 
...now in 3 custom formulas! 




NewlBlue formula for white, grey or greying hair. 

Counteracts yellowing. Great for blond hair, too. 




Decide Now! Which of these medicated formulas is right for you? Chances are if 
you’re over 25, you’re losing your hair! But why rush things with an unhealthy scalp? 
'Top Brass’ helps keep your scalp healthy while it keeps your hair neat. It’s medicated to 
fight dandruff and it moisturizes to stop dry scalp with no greasy build-up ! 01962, REVLON, INC. 
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Next week 

THE WORLD SERIES goes 
on a coast-io-coast basis for 
the first time as the Yankees 
fight to keep baseball's cham- 
pionship in The Bronx. Roy 
Terrell and Tom Brody report. 


TOWERING QUARTERBACK 
Sonny Gibbs surprises his fol- 
lowers as much with his talk as 
with passes. John Underwood 
tells about the TCU giant and 
the best of his contemporaries. 


THE GAME WARDEN pa- 
trols the woods and streams 
with equal consideration for 
the sportsmen and the game 
they seek. A look at a dedicat- 
ed corps by Barbara Heilman. 
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VARSITY-TOWN CLOTHES mokes this 
Fall season something special for the man 
of taste! New Vanward modeling.- more 
comfort in the shoulder and a brisk athletic 
look in the trimmed waistline. New color 
excitement: Oli-Blue, a blue with an olive 
cast for wear with blue or 
olive accessories. Plus, of 
course, the crowning touch: 
the magnificent American 
Bemberg® rayon luxury lin- 
ing by David Small. About 
$75 ot fine stores everywhere. 

For neorest store write the 
H. A. Seinsheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio. 
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Enjoy the good taste of a Phillies 


(for a heap of smokin’ pleasure) 


Not even this rugged defense can 
hold the line against the pleasure 
of a Phillies. .. made Miracle Mild 
to give pleasure beyond price. Ask 


Eagles’ star Tommy McDonald! 
He'll tell you it’s true of any cigar 
in the famous Phillies lineup. Have 
you had the pleasure lately? 



Did you know there are eleven different shapes and sizes in the famous Phillies lineup? From 2 for 25c to as little as 5c each. 


SCORECARD 


HARO SELL 

In an age largely dominated by Madison 
Avenue’s image makers, it is hardly sur- 
prising that the humdrum, numerical 
terminology of the football practice field 
has given way to the persuasive nomen- 
clature of modern merchandising. What 
football fan in his right mind, for in- 
stance, would pay to see a coach send in 
his “third team” when, for the same 
money, he could watch Paul Dietzel’s 
Chinese Bandits swarm out? It would be 
like deliberately asking for Brand X. 
Tom Nugent of Maryland calls his first, 
second and third teams the M -squad, 
the Hustlers and the Gangbusters. Mar- 
vin Bass at South Carolina has the War- 
horses, the Bushwhackers and the Stone- 
walls. But the coach who has conjured 
up the most vivid image of the football 
player (for football players, anyway) is 
none of these. He is Jake Gaither of 
Florida A&M (unbeaten last year) who 
calls the three teams on his 60-man squad 
Blood, Sweat and Tears. 

IF YOU CAN'T BEAT ’EM . . . 

Sports news crowded its way onto the 
front pages of America’s newspapers so 
often last week (the heavyweight fight, 
the America’s Cup, football’s first full 
weekend, the race for the World Series) 
that some newsmen covering more aus- 
tere activities became exasperated. 

New York Times Political Columnist 
James Reston, in California to measure 
the public pulse in the race for governor, 
despairingly concluded that all hearts 
were beating over another race: “When 
a political reporter asks around here 
who’s going to win,” Reston writes, 
“the answer is invariably ’the Dodgers.' ” 
Maybe Scotty will take heart from the 
announcement of Red Kelly of Toronto, 
the National Hockey League’s great 
playmaking center, that he plans to give 
equal time to hockey and his new job — 
Member of Parliament for York West. 

SURE THING 

Last week in Milwaukee a federal district 
judge ruled that betting on a sure thing 
was not gambling and did not violate 
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the antigambling laws. Thus were sprung 
three naughty young horseplayers who 
had a good thing going for them before 
they got caught and indicted by a grand 
jury. The three had set up a two-way 
radio between Oaklawn Race Track in 
Hot Springs, Arkansas and Milwaukee 
and were placing bets before the bookies 
got the race results. 

“However nefarious, the scheme did 
not violate the element of chance,” said 
Judge Kenneth P. Grubb. 

Old moral: It’s O.K. to cheat if you 
don’t get caught. 

New moral: If you get caught it’s still 
O.K. — provided you were cheating. 

LOVE AND TRUTH 

The word amateur is derived from the 
Latin word for love: from this it can be 
reasonably supposed that an amateur 
athlete is one who plays a game for love. 
However, the time is long past when any- 
one could afford to play a game at the 
championship level for love alone — un- 
less he happens to be a millionaire. 

Last week, in the latest effort to pro- 
vide an even fuzzier definition for the 
word amateur, two august sporting coun- 
cils naively overlooked this simple fact. 
One of them was the Eastern College 
Athletic Conference. On the basis of an 
article in Sports Illustrated (March 
19, 1962) it decided that young Gene 
Kinasewich could no longer play hockey 
for free at Harvard because he had once 
played for money in Canada. Like many 
young Canadians playing hockey in the 
U.S. today, Kinasewich had earned a 
pittance playing in Canada’s Junior A 
league as a high school teen-ager. For 
a full year both Harvard and the Ivy 
League considered him an amateur. 
What suddenly made him a pro in the 
eyes of the ECAC (and now the Ivy, 
too) was that he had not followed the 
fashion and lied about it. Had Kina- 
sewich, like many of his young country- 
men, taken the precaution of filing a 
spurious affidavit claiming he had never 
been paid for playing hockey, he could 
have become a well-paid amateur on a 
scholarship at virtually any college. 


In that case, however, he would have 
run smack into the second decision of 
the week: the pious resolution of the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee to bar 
from competition any athlete whose love 
of sport has in any way been subsidized 
— by college scholarship, business sine- 
cure or government handout. The Olym- 
pic decision is Olympian, all right. The 
only trouble is that, if enforced, it would 
put a swift end to Olympic competition 
by barring some 90 % of the world’s 
“amateur” athletes who can no more af- 
ford to play a game for love than they 
can afford to tell the truth. 

CONSERVATION NOTE 

From Kuala-Lumpur comes word that 
the Malayan Government Fisheries De- 
partment has put up signs asking tourists 
not to dance on the backs of giant tur- 
tles, because it scares them away from 
their last breeding ground. 

THE PRELIMS 

Preliminaries have always been as much 
a part of heavyweight championships as 
weighing-in ceremonies and prefight pre- 
dictions. Fight lovers who paid S6.75 to 
see the big go via closed-circuit TV last 
week at Manhattan’s Academy of Mu- 
sic on 14th Street, one of the oldest and 





largest remaining theaters in New York, 
got a whole three hours’ worth. The 
early rounds consisted of canned, sweet 
Viennese waltzes, followed by a series of 
colored film shorts. Fish Are Where You 
Find Them was the first, showing grin- 
ning fishermen in Florida, the Andes and 
Austria. Then came motorcycle racing in 
rural England and a short on the busy 
work of a man who catches animals in 
the Everglades for zoos. 

The main event of the evening — aside 
from the fight of course — was a picture 
called New York in the 1920s, which 
turned out to be the film biography of 
onetime taxi dancer George Raft, with 



HOW MANY OF YOUR BUSINESS PROBLEMS 
ARE REALLY COMMUNICATIONS PROBLEMS? 


A This man can help you find out! 


He’s a Bell Telephone Communications Con- 
sultant. Let him look over your operations and 
measure the “fit” of your communications. He 
may he able to suggest improvements that will 
save time, cut costs and improve profits for you. 

Many new and advanced 
Bell System services . . . 

Bell System research is producing newer, faster, 
more versatile services all the time. The Con- 
sultant will tell you about them. 


There are compact, desktop console switch- 
boards that speed both internal and external 
communications . . . modern push-button tele- 
phones that do everything but talk for you . . . 
and a new service called Data-Phone that lets 
you speed business data over telephone lines 
at regular telephone rates. 

Talk with this man and be sure you get the 
very latest in communications efficiency. Just 
call your Bell Telephone Business Office and 
ask for a Communications Consultant. 



This old-fashioned machine 
gives your shoes a good shine 
in 4 minutes and is 
a lot of work. 



Sj IT 


This new Ronson machine 
gives your shoes a terrific shine 
in 2 minutes and is 
a lot of fun. 


.. L 



■* 

Ronson Roto-Shine comes complete with handy 
hardwood box, polisher, two buffer pads, brown 
& black brushes, special creme brown & black 
polishes. $23.50*. Without wood box, $19.95*. 

Ronson Roto-Shine 


SCORECARD continued 

mobsters rampant on a field of Holly- 
wood. As the management still had time 
to kill when this was over. Fish Are 
Where You Find Them went on again. 
When the waltzes, including The Merry 
Widow, came back for a return bout one 
critic remarked, “They must think we’re 
in Lincoln Center.” 

At long last the drapes parted to re- 
veal two minutes and six seconds’ worth 
of foggy fight pictures. As the listless 
crowd left the theater someone mum- 
bled: “Fish are where you find them.” 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• Big Eight faculty representatives (their 
coaches firmly dissenting) are consider- 
ing upping the scholastic requirements 
for candidates for athletic scholarships. 
At present a standing in the upper two- 
thirds of a candidate’s high school class 
is required. The new rule would require 
a standing in the upper half. The con- 
ference may also limit the total number 
of scholarships that can be awarded by 
member schools. 

• A clause in the constitution of the 
NCAA asserts that to be eligible for 
NCAA competition a student must be 
in good scholastic standing and making 
satisfactory progress toward a degree. If 
there are no classes, there can hardly be 
progress of any sort toward a degree. 
NCAA officials are still dreading the 
precedent they may have to establish if, 
as a last resort, the governor of Missis- 
sippi closes his state university rather 
than permit a Negro to attend classes. 

THE KILLER 

“Dreadful and nasty,” snarled a leading 
member of the League Against Cruel 
Sports, but then, she added, “I am not 
surprised. They have been teaching the 
boy to do horrible things like this right 
along. Perhaps it all comes from King 
Henry VIII.” 

Occasion of the outburst: the shoot- 
ing of his very first stag by England’s 
heir, 13-year-old Prince Charles. 

SO NOW WHAT? 

Always before — or practically always — 
when an America’s Cup series was over, 
there would be someone to say, “Well, 
that’s the last. There’ll never be anoth- 
er. Too much trouble. Too expensive.” 
But this time the potential challengers 
were lined up four-deep, in four nations, 
that is. 

Never before has there been more than 


one challenger. Now there are nine ac- 
tive 12 meters outside the U.S., all avail- 
able to bolster the attack, and at least 
12 more in the planning stage. Britain's 
Royal Thames Yacht Club, which has 
special permission to challenge first for 
1964, has five 12s available with veter- 
an crews, and Tony Boyden’s new chal- 
lenger, on the ways at Sandbank, will 
have two years to train. Three, other 
British 1 2-meter projects are either in 
progress or under consideration, promis- 
ing an unprecedented elimination series 
for the new boat. Australia, so nearly 
victorious, is eager to try again — either 
with Gre/el or with one of a pair of new 
boats that are in the planning stage. It- 
aly, with three active 12s, would will- 
ingly build a challenger, if the defender 
could find time to accept. Finally, from 
the noncapitalistic East comes a Russian 
bid. They have no 12s as yet, but they 
have done well in smaller craft and are 
notorious for never entering a battle 
without some assurance of victory. 

American yachtsmen, man your check- 
books! 

TWO-PARTY PERIL 

In recent years Texas has voted Repub- 
lican occasionally, and now even elects 
some Republican legislators. This quirk 
of southern liberalism has resulted in 
embarrassment for the University of 
Texas football ticket office, where it has 
been the custom to give two free tickets 
to every home game to every one of the 
182 legislators, whose capitol is two 
blocks from the university, and who pass 
on the university’s budget. 

Since legislators are not elected until 
the football season is under way, it might 
seem there would be a problem. But up 
to now, the problem has been no prob- 
lem. Each summer tickets were mailed 
to every chosen Democrat as soon as 
the primaries were over, because a Re- 
publican had no chance of being elected 
in Texas. This year 91 Republicans do 
have a chance. 

The winners will expect good seats. 
And there just aren't an extra 182 tickets 
in choice locations. Besides, who wants to 
put an oratorical legislator, who has 
much to say about a university budget, 
in the end zone? Not the university. 
After deep thought the athletic solons 
of the university decided to give no free 
tickets to any nominees. Democrat or 
Republican, but to reserve them for in- 
cumbent legislators. Others will have to 
wait until after Election Day, November 
6th, and by that time the only home 



The least important thing is its famous fragrance. 


Yardley After-Shaving Lotion just 
happens to smell great. Clean. Manly. 
Extraordinarily refreshing. 

But that isn’t its only purpose. 

Yardley After-Shaving Lotion also 
performs several vital skin care func- 
tions. It helps heal nicks, chase bacteria, 
prevent infection. It keeps skin lubri- 
cated, moist and comfortable. It acts as 


a brisk after-shave stimulant. 

And it probably does these things 
more effectively than any lotion you’ve 
ever tried. Because this After-Shaving 
Lotion contains an impressive selection 
of modern ingredients. There’s a special 
healing agent that aids the growth of 
replacement cells, does away with dead 
tissues. There’s also a unique, high- 


powered bacteria check designed to pro- 
tect the health of your skin; important 
humectants to help replace the natural 
youthful moisture that’s lost with the 
passing years. 

With all these virtues, it’s a wonder 
Yardley After-Shaving Lotion costs only 
$1 a bottle. 

But it does. 




What do you want in a sweater ? Ease 
of care? Popular styling? Shape- 
retention? Warmth without weight? 
Sure. And you want it to stay looking 
fresh. This wool-and-Kodel sweater 
does, after machine washing and 
drying. (Blocks itself, too!) See the 


Eastman" Certified Knit Fabric” tag ? 
That’s your proof. It’s on knitwear 
with Kodel polyester, an Eastman 
Kodak fiber. Only knit fabrics that 
have been tested and certified to meet 
Eastman textile quality standards 
can wear this tag. Look for it. 


s weaters. A blend 
of 65% wool, 35 % Kodel polyester . 
Above, six-button cardigan, $10.95. 
Also in V-neck pullover, $8.95. In 8 
colors. Kodel is the trademark for 
Eastman polyester. Eastman makes 
only fiber, not fabrics or garments. 


Count on KodeL.member of the Eastman Kodak family 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 260 MADISON AVE.,NEW YORK 16. 






THE NEW LOOK OF STEREO 



high-fidelity music through your household wiring to... 



any other room where you plug in this receiver speaker. 


SCORECARD continued 

game left will be the traditional Thanks- 
giving Day tilt with A&M. It has been 
suggested that the legislative candidates 
buy their tickets, but that is regarded as 
revolutionary. Liberalism can be carried 
just so far. 

ODE TO ME 

Cassius Clay, currently the leading pre- 
tender to the throne of Sonny Liston, has 
never been one to hide his light under a 
bushel. Last week Fighter Clay revealed a 
secondary talent to Sports Illustrated 
and at the same time made a clear bid for 
■* the title recently vacated by Edgar Guest. 
Clay’s poetic haymaker: 
h was a surprising fight 
at the park that night, 

Liston hit Floyd 

and knocked hint out of sight. 

* Liston's dynamite blows 
caught Floyd on the side. 

■* Nothing could help the champ, 

not even his pride. 

Liston was hungry, 
rough and tough, 
and the champ 

* soon had enough. 

As the people left the park, 
you could hear them say, 

Liston will stay king 
until he meets that Clay. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Allie White,TexasChristian line coach, 

* on his team’s 6-3 upset victory over Kan- 
sas: “Our kids had never seen an unbal- 
anced line before and they didn’t know 
what to do, so they just tackled every- 
body.” 

• Jack (Doc) Kearns, fight manager, on 
the so-called honest members of today's 
boxing fraternity: “I would rather oper- 
ate with a bunch of thieves— if they cut 
me in for 10%.” 

• Charlie Conerly, retired Giant quarter- 
back and Mississippi alumnus (1948), 
expressing his skepticism that Ole Miss 

'■will close its doors rather than submit to 
integration: “They got a lot of money 
‘invested in football tickets for this sea- 
son, and they’re just not going to risk 
losing it.” 

• Tullus Mead, Pocahontas, Tenn. high 
school coach, comparing his Golden 
Gloves fight 10 years ago against Sonny 

, Liston with the Liston-Patterson fight: 
“When Liston hit Patterson he stayed 
down and collected a fortune. When Lis- 
ton hit me, like a fool, 1 got up and he 
hit me again.” end 


General Electric calls this new idea a 
Home Music Distribution System. It 
works like this: 

The console has a tiny FM transmit- 
ter, which broadcasts through regular 
household wiring. The portable 8" 
speaker is a receiver with its own 
loudness and tone controls. 

Simply plug the portable unit into any 
standard 110-volt outlet. You’ll enjoy 
radio or phonograph music from the 
console in any room you choose. 

This innovation is on the Sutton, 
above, as well as the Barrington and 


Custom Decorator series. 

The Sutton, by the way, is a superb 
instrument in itself. It combines ten 
speakers with a full 100 watts of music 
power amplification. An FM/AM/FM- 
Stereo tuner is standard. It comes in 
your choice of four authentic furniture 
styles— each in the appropriate genu- 
ine hardwood veneer. 

The Sutton— and the ingenious Home 
Music Distribution System— are from a 
selection of fine console and portable 
stereos. Hear them at your General 
Electric dealer’s. 


Progress Is Our Most Important Product 

GENERAL® ELECTRIC 




There are no average babies! 


Each is as different as the family he 
belongs to. And families differ too in 
their needs for insurance protection, 
just how much protection you need 
is pretty much up to you, depending 
on your income and your responsi- 
bilities. n During the years when your 
family is growing, Occidental suggests 
Change-Easy Term Insurance to help 
you get the most out of your insurance 
dollars. At age twenty-eight, $15.00 a 


month buys you $31,597 of term pro- 
tection for the next five years— that's 
about half to a third the cost of life- 
long insurance. Later on when you 
can better afford the savings and 
borrowing values that accompany life- 
long insurance, you can change- 
without medical examination— to an 

OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


Occidental plan that provides these 
important advantages, fl A new booklet 
entitled "Insurance Advice For Young 
Fathers" shows you how to give your 
growing family the protection they 
deserve at a cost you can afford. Write 
Occidental Life Insurance Company 
of California, 1153 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles 15, California for a free 
copy. Or ask an Occidental repre- 
sentative for one. It's good reading. 





the impression: frosty (on the outside) ! 

the fact: toasty-warm with Milium® Plus (on the inside) ! 

the garment: any J & F topcoat (with liner of weight-less, bulk-less Milium® Plus)! 

Milium Plus ... the modern miracle fabric ... is the ideal liner, zipping in superior warmth, shape- 
retention and crease-resistance. This truly remarkable innovation is an insulated, foam laminated 
lining that keeps J & F topcoats in shape and you in comfort all season long. This season’s collection of 
topcoats includes all manner of fabrics and styles with the inimitable J & F tailoring and precision 
fitting . . . and Milium Plus liners. 


©"MILIUM" is the registered trade-mark of Peering Milliken, Inc, for insulated fabrics. 
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THE NEW 
RAGE 
TO WIN 


A grim commando mood has hit football. It 
is especially evident at Kentucky, where the 
coach is demanding total dedication to victory 

by MORTON SHARNIK and ROBERT CREAMER 

W hen Charlie Bradshaw became head coach at 
Kentucky last January he called his 88-man foot- 
ball squad together and said, "‘Men, you are in for a 
tremendous experience — you will be part of a winner. 
But the price of victory will come high — hard work, 
perhaps the hardest you have ever known, self- 
sacrifice, dedication and, most of all, discipline.” 

By mid-September, before Kentucky played its first 
game, 53 players had quit the squad. Bradshaw, a stu- 
dent and disciple of Paul (Bear) Bryant, head coach at 
Alabama, last year's national champions, had adopted 
Bryant’s football philosophy. The Bryant idea is harsh 
and simple: get tough, aggressive players; impress upon 
them that the only thing that matters is victory, no 
matter what it costs; train them and train them and 
train them to an absolute peak of condition; teach 
them to hit — hit the opponent hard and keep on hitting 
him until inevitably he falters and makes a mistake; 
capitalize on that mistake. 

This system worked for Bryant when he took over a 
mediocre team at Kentucky 16 years ago, and it 
worked again when he took over a declining team at 
Texas A&M in 1954; it worked again when he took 
over one of the worst teams in Alabama’s history in 
1958 (in 1961 Alabama was the No. 1 team in the 
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country). Bryant football is rapidly becoming the 
principal style of play in the Southeastern Conference, 
and coaches who have played or worked under Bear 
Bryant are becoming as sought after as Bud Wilkin- 
son’s disciples were in the 1950s. They teach the game 
that Ralph Jordan, coach at Auburn, described recently 
as “the new hell-for-lcather, helmet-busting, gang- 
tackling game they're playing here in the Southeastern 
Conference. Since Bear Bryant came back to Alabama, 
it’s the only game that can win.” 

Charlie Bradshaw’s introduction of this new order 
in football at Kentucky brought grudging praise from 
Johnny Vaught of Mississippi, whose perennially 
powerful team (an 18-point favorite) beat Kentucky 
14 0 last Saturday night. Kentucky’s hard-hitting tac- 
tics even in defeat bore out something Vaught had said 
weeks before: “This will be our toughest game with 
Kentucky in seven years. What used to hurt them was 
lack of physical conditioning. They had class, but they 
couldn’t hold up in the second half. This year Bradshaw 
may not have many players in uniform, but — believe 
me — those he has will be fit.” 

Bradshaw’s conditioning program began way last 
winter in a series of "informal” preseason workouts. 
The players expected them to be something like the 
loosely disciplined winter conditioning drills imposed 
by former Coach Blanton Collier. Instead they found 
a jam-packed schedule conducted at a high-speed, 
nonstop pace. They lifted weights in one room, had 
blocking drills in a second and wrestled and had agility 
drills in a third. They went outside the gym for more 
agility drills and to throw a football around. NCAA 
rules do not permit supervised preseason out-of-doors 
practice, but, as one player said, “The coaches never 
left the gym. They did happen to be watching through 
the window, though.” 

The exercises were rather more intensive than they 
sound. Quarterback Jerry Woolum, one of Kentucky’s 
best players, said, “That preseason crash conditioning 
program was the hardest thing I’ve ever been through.” 
Another player said, “The wrestling was more like 
brawling. Two of us fought until one of us dropped. 
Then the loser had to brawl with the next fellow. If he 


BOOT CAMP atmosphere finds Coach Charlie Bradshaw 
(opposite) driving his squad incessantly. His zeal has weary 
players doing isometric exercises in puddles after hard practice. 

Photographs by James Drake 
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NEW RAGE TO WIN continued 

dropped again he stayed right there. Fif- 
teen minutes of that was something to 
remember. I had to be helped to my feet 
after one session.” 

“I didn’t mind the rough-and-tumble,” 
said a player who quit three weeks after 
the sessions began, “but I sure objected 
to the rushing and the constant goading. 
The assistant coaches would yell and 
scream. They'd push us to get us hopping 
along to the next room . Some of the guys 
began to vomit. A couple of guys in my 
group began to look real weak while we 
were in roll drills one day, as if they 
might keel over. The coaches noticed, 
so they were excused — from roll drills — 
but they had to move right on to the 
next exercise line.” 

By the end of the first week four play- 
ers had quit, and by the time the condi- 
tioning program was over, the total had 
risen to 15. But the players who stuck it 
out became excited over their improved 
fitness. ‘‘We thought we had begun 
to understand Coach Bradshaw’s pro- 
gram,” said one who quit the squad 
after spring practice. ‘‘He was a real 
leader, and that’s what the team needed.” 

In April, as spring practice began, 
Bradshaw said, “We will be looking for 
the boys who love the game and are will- 
ing to pay the price for success. The work 
test we give them is going to be rough 
and tough. We want wild, aggressive, 
eager players who play the game up to 
the hilt in an effort to win.” 

The spring-practice drills were, indeed, 
rough and tough and demanding. The 
hangers-on who always gather along the 
sidelines to watch football practice were 
delighted. A retired postman said, grin- 
ning, ‘‘The name of the game is knock.” 
His companion agreed: “Old Charlie 
reminds me of the Bear.” 

Bear Bryant is a legend at Kentucky. 
Stories about him abound. "If a man's 
going to quit,” once said the Bear, "1 
want him to quit in practice, not in a 
game.” The Bear was rough. If a player 
made a mistake in practice, the Bear was 
apt to knock him down, run right over 
him. He did it to Frank Fuller, a big 
tackle, and shook him up. (And he tried 
it on All-America Bob Gain, the old- 
timers giggle, but Gain saw him coming 
and it was the Bear who ended on the 
ground.) The Bear would set first-string 
guard against second-string guard in 
man-to-man scrimmage, the winner to 
be first-string in the next game. ("It 
teaches players desire.”) 


Charlie Bradshaw doesn’t have the 
Bear’s reputation for knocking players 
down, though when he demonstrates a 
play or a move to a man, he hits him as 
hard as though he were in a game. And 
he punishes players who aren’t aggres- 
sive enough in practice by running them 
back and forth until they are exhausted. 
His assistant coaches are a bit more di- 
rect. The method of tackling taught by 
the Bryant-Bradshaw school requires the 
tackier, charging low, to hit the ball- 
carrier head on with his helmet and then 
with his shoulder and arm. When a play- 
er missed a tackle in practice, an assistant 
coach would run over shouting: "Butt 
him, damn you.” Sometimes a critical 
assistant would bang his own head into 
a player's stomach, knock him down, 
pick him up by the jersey and shove him 
back in the direction of the huddle. As- 
sistants would bang players in the head 
with a forearm to make a lesson clear. 

There's hitting and hitting 

"That’s all right,” a player who left 
the squad said. "Hitting is part of foot- 
ball, and I didn’t mind that. But when 
coaches deny the hitting, how can you 
respect them?” 

Several players said that Assistant 
Coach Bob Ford hit Quarterback Louis 
Owen in the mouth with his fist after 
Owen allowed a pass to be completed 
and then missed the tackle. Owen lost 
half of one tooth in this encounter. 

“I know the stories,” Ford said, "but 
I didn’t hit him with my fist. It was an 
accident. I was demonstrating the prop- 
er execution and I guess my forearm 
must have caught him in the mouth. I 
was trying to help the boy, not hurl him, 
and that’s the honest truth.” 

Louis Owen supported Ford. "1 be- 
lieve it was an accident,” he said. "The 
tooth was crooked anyway.” 

"Some players don't realize that what 
we are doing is for their own good," 
Ford said. “They don’t realize that foot- 
ball is a demanding game. It requires a 
bold spirit and a strong body. It's when 
a player is tired that he must play his 
best. You can’t teach this. A boy learns 
it by the coach’s example. Coaching is 
vigor and enthusiasm, and it’s infec- 
tious. I believe in coaching. We teach 
the word of Christ. We try to give 
strength to the weak boy, strength in 
body and strength in character to resist 
temptations and to learn self-discipline. 
The poor boy we make rich, give him 


a chance to improve himself, to gain an 
education and become rich in useful ex- 
periences. This is his salvation.” 

There is an undeniable overtone of re- 
ligion in big-time football today. Many, 
if not most, of the successful coaches 
lead their teams in prayer both before 
and after games. Charlie Bradshaw said 
to his players, "We are a family and 
we’ll work together in harmony, as a 
family should. This means we want you 
to take pride in yourselves, to be good 
Christian men. Your studies will come 
first. The discipline we teach you on the 
football field will carry over into your 
studies and after you graduate.” (But an 
assistant coach, coming across a player 
studying in the library one night, said, 
"Get to bed. We’ll tell you when to 
study. Football comes first right now.’’) 

Bradshaw also allayed the fears of 
those who were wary of the emphasis he 
placed on winning above everything else. 
"You can’t win with dumb athletes,” 
he explained. "We will recruit only in- 
telligent boys, only those we know to be 
good students. We will be aggressive. We 
will play the game to the hilt with the 
kind of boys who are willing to pay the 
price for winning." 

By the end of spring practice, 23 play- 
ers had left the squad, some voicing ex- 
treme bitterness. Shelby Lee, a sopho- 
more back, left because, his mother said, 
"He has too much character to want to 
get out and kill.” Another said, "I’m 
sure Coach Bradshaw’s methods are nec- 
essary to develop a winner, but I don't 
believe winning is worth the price.” Dale 
Lindsey, an All-America high school 
halfback, said, "To me, football is a 
game. It’s a rough game, and you expect 
the physical punishment, but it’s sup- 
posed to be fun, too. When it gets to the 
point that it isn’t any fun, why con- 
tinue?” Another said, "The way 1 look 
at it, football is Coach Bradshaw’s busi- 
ness. But to me it’s a sport, not a busi- 
ness.” One boy, a devout Baptist, said, 
“At first I was impressed with Coach's 
tie-in of Christianity and football. But 
now I’m convinced it’s nothing but 
hypocrisy. Christ taught love. Charlie 
Bradshaw leaches us to punish, to de- 
stroy the other man.” 

(Bob Ford has two pictures on his 
wall, one of Robert E. Lee and the other 
of Stonewall Jackson. Pointing to Lee, 
the intensely serious Ford said to a visi- 
tor, "You see this man here? He was a 
real Christian gentleman. He taught a 
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ONE man who OUiT, saying, “I won't be anyone's killer, - ’ was star Halfback Darrell Cox 
(left, with All-America Tom Hutchinson). But the next day he asked to rejoin the squad. 


Sunday school. But he went out and 
killed, didn't he?”) 

Not all the players quit, and not all 
those who quit were bitter. “The prac- 
tices were tough physically, but we all 
took the same knocks,” said Tom 
Hutchinson, the All-America end who 
stayed on the squad. “1 don't believe 
anyone was unequal to the butting and 
the banging. It was the mental stress and 
the day-after-day demands that wore a 
lot of guys down. I suspect that this 
thing just snowballed and got out of 
hand — sort of like mass hysteria." 

Mike Minix, a pre-med student with 
an A average, agreed. “It was a form of 
contagion; one quit and the others fol- 
lowed. Football is an emotional game. 


and that’s how Coach Bradshaw ap- 
proaches it. 1 found him a stimulating 
coach and if I had an easier curriculum 
I’d still be out at practice." 

One of the players who jumped the 
squad in spring training was Darrell 
Cox, a halfback and the team’s best 
punter, who stated, “1 refuse to be any- 
one's trained killer.” Next day Cox tried 
to rejoin the team, but Bradshaw would 
not let him, at least not then. Instead, 
he phoned Bear Bryant in Alabama. 

“What the hell are you calling me 
for?" roared the Bear. “You want to 
stiffen your guts so you can tell that Cox 
he can't come back? Let him sit it out 
for a while. He'll be just as anxious to 
come back in September as he is now.” 


Cox did rejoin the team in the fall and 
was a standout player both in Kentucky’s 
opening game, an 0-0 tie against a superi- 
or Florida State team, and in the game 
with Mississippi. Critics of Bradshaw 
pointed out that of all the players who 
left the squad, only Cox and Center 
John Mutchler were expected to make 
the first two teams. The implication was 
that Bradshaw had deliberately cleared 
his squad of dead wood. 

One Southeastern Conference coach 
said privately, “It's obvious that the 
practices were made so brutal that un- 
talented players were forced to quit. It’s 
not a new pattern. It's an old one set by 
Bear Bryant. He did the same thing at 
Kentucky, at A&M and at Alabama. 
He made it so tough on players with 
little ability that they quit, leaving him 
plenty of scholarships to recruit more 
talented boys. It should be investigated.” 

Mississippi's John Vaught was more 
outspoken. In conversation with Earl 
Ruby, sports editor of the Louisville 
Courier- Journal, Vaught said with some 
heat, “Don’t those boys who got chased 
off the squad know that under the rules 
they're entitled to four full years of room, 
board, tuition and books, whether they 
lay a hand on a football or not?" 

Ruby suggested that the boys had quit, 
that they weren't chased. 

“They can quit football and still keep 
their full scholarship,” Vaught insisted, 
“as long as they maintain a good scholas- 
tic standing. That is the law as I under- 
stand it. What does Bradshaw know that 
the rest of us don't?” 

Kentucky’s football scholarships arc 
grants-in-aid. The only way a boy can 
lose his grant-in-aid, aside from scholas- 
tic ineptitude or improper behavior, is 
to sign a waiver that releases the school 
from its obligation. The boys who quit 
Kentucky's squad all signed such waivers. 

Charlie Bradshaw may have bullied 
them into quitting the squad but he did 
not bully them into signing the waivers, 
“Before you put your name on this 
thing,” he would say, “think it over 
carefully. I'd like you to come back to 
the squad. I can't guarantee you any- 
thing. It’ll still be just as rough and hard, 
and I can’t promise you'll be rated any 
higher as a player. But remember, when 
you sign this thing, you're giving up your 
scholarship.” The players who were de- 
termined to quit signed the waiver. 

Bradshaw says now that he was not 
aware that a player did not have to sign 

continued on page 63 
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A GIANT 
FORCED 

The National League season 
but just right for Willie Mays 


I t was exactly 1 1 minutes after 3 last 
Sunday afternoon when that matchless 
San Francisco outfielder, Willie Mays, 
lashed violently into a fast ball and 
turned to watch it disappear into the 
packed bleachers of Candlestick Park. 
With this one booming swing in this one 
explosive moment. Mays threw the most 
improbable pennant race in years into a 
tie between those old archenemies, the 
Giants and the Dodgers. Back came rec- 
ollections of Bobby Thomson’s playoff 
home run in 1951; of the Giant disaster 
against Los Angeles the last week of 
1959. Now it was the Dodgers' turn to be 
a baseball basket case again — as they 
somehow had managed not to clinch 
what is going to be remembered as The 
Pennant Nobody Wanted. 

With eight days to play and a four- 
game lead, the admittedly exhausted 
Dodgers, whose Swift Set actually was 
trying to steal a pennant, seemed sure 
winners. But by late Saturday night Los 
Angeles had lost two to Houston and 
three to St. Louis. “Golly, they were 
tight,” said Houston Manager Harry 
Craft, “tight and tired.” Yet, needing 
only a win themselves, or a Giant loss, 
the Dodgers still looked in. 

Sunday dawned sunny in Chavez Ra- 
vine, but Dodger Manager Walter Alston 
was grim. “Anyone with a brain in his 
head knows we have to do it today,” he 
said. Johnny Podres went to the mound 
against the Cardinals. The sun shone, 
too, in San Francisco, where an improb- 
able hope lingered, as it had all week. 


willie watches at the plate and fans 
wildly wave as winning home run disappears. 


SHOT THAT 
A PLAYOFF 

was one day too long for the Dodgers 
by TOM C. BRODY 


Day after day the Giants had been re- 
ceiving stays of execution. Now' they 
needed another. They had to beat Dick 
Farrell, the Houston fast bailer. “I don’t 
intend to lose," said Farrell. 

In the fourth inning Giant Catcher Ed 
Bailey hit a fast ball over the right-field 
fence fair, just after bitting one fou). ' ‘He 
threw me the same pitch again,” said 
Bailey. “Needless to say. 1 was grateful.” 
Four innings later, the score was tied 1-1 . 
Now, suddenly, it was 1 1 after 3 o'clock, 
Willie Mays Time. He, too, hit that Far- 
rell fast ball. Minutes later the Giants 
had their 2-1 win and were clustered 
around a dressing-room radio, listening 
to the last innings of that beautiful game 
in Los Angeles, where it sounded like no- 
body would ever score. “Come on,” said 
Harvey Kuenn, shouting at the radio as 
if it could pinch-hit for the Cardinals. 
“My bleeding ulcers!” 

It was about then that a squatty Car- 
dinal catcher named Gene Oliver hit a 
Podres curve into the stands, and the 
Dodgers were beaten 1-0. Alvin Dark 
took two stunned steps away from the 
radio, stopped, threw both hands into 
the air and said very softly: “Wahoo.” 
Then again much louder: “wahoo!” 

Back at Chavez Ravine the Dodger 
clubhouse was closed to the press. The 
Dodgers had lost four straight. They had 
not scored in 21 innings. A season that 
had already seemed to have lasted 482 
years was now going to last some more. 

“Damn it, damn it, damn it,” mut- 
tered Podres. “Well, we owe the Giants 
something,” said old Duke Snider in- 
tently, thinking of 1951. As the Yankees 
waited, baseball’s most bitter rivals went 
into their own little World Series, end 
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THE FACTS 

ABOUT THE BIG FIGHT 


Sonny Liston's easy knockout of 
terrified? Is Liston a danger to b 

N ever have so many paid so much to 
see so little as the more than 600.000 
people who shelled out an estimated S4 
million, either live in Chicago or via tele- 
vision in 260 theaters, to dimly perceive 
Sonny Liston's astonishing one-round 
knockout of Floyd Patterson. At first, the 
fans regarded the bathetic outcome in 
truculent silence; then, baffled and dis- 
gruntled. they spilled into saloons and 
living rooms complaining like mutinous 
lascars. There was a near unanimity of 
opinion, some of it by people who should 
have known better. The fight was fixed 
to set up a lucrative return match, they 
said. Patterson went into the ring a quiv- 
ering coward, they said. Patterson was 
a bum made of glass. One theory, no 
more bizarre than the others, had it that 
the mob ordered Patterson to lose and 
promised him a one-sided High Noon 
if he didn't. 

The genesis of all this wide-eyed theo- 
rizing and downright baloney was the 
fact that many spectators failed to see 
the knockout blows. One second Patter- 
son was tottering against the ropes, the 
next he was collapsing like a bridge 
table. Those who did have a good look 
at the punches but were unfamiliar with 
Liston’s work vastly underestimated 
their force. Liston is not a notably swift 
and flashy hitter, but that final left hook 
crashed into Patterson's cheek like a 


Floyd Patterson raised many questions. Was it a fix? Was Patterson 
oxing? Here are the answers by GILBERT ROGIN 


diesel rig going downhill, no brakes. 

Annoyed fans who thought that Pat- 
terson should have beaten the count 
didn’t know what they were talking 
about. There are no fighters extant, and 
precious few mammals of any variety, 
that could have beaten the count. The 
miracle is that Patterson was able to get 
to his knees. 

By all the laws of logic and reason, 
the fight could not have been fixed. Pat- 
terson was destroyed so completely that 
he does not recall any of the action de- 
picted in color on the following pages. 
He had no idea that he had been holding 
onto the ropes or, indeed, how he even 
got to the ropes. “Did I come off the 
ropes like 1 was going to throw a punch?" 
he asked pathetically. He was astounded 
to learn that he embraced Manager Cus 
D'Amato a minute after he had shakily 
regained his feet. "I must have still been 
groggy,” he said, “because 1 have no 
knowledge of it. It couldn't have been 
me. It must have been somebody who 
looked like me, possibly my brother. 
You're sure I was hit? 1 thought 1 might 
have blacked out. Gosh, one of these 
days I'm going to start taking off my 
boxing trunks right there in the ring in 
front of all those people, thinking I’m 
in my dressing room already.” 

When Sonny Liston heard the sore- 
heads' theories that Patterson was yellow 


or Patterson had gone into the tank, he 
reacted with typical simplicity. “That’s 
got to be the most stupidest thing I ever 
heard,” he said. “I felt enough of him 
under my glove on that last hook to 
know it was a good enough punch to 
put any man down hard. I looked at 
him close when he was going down and 
I took another good look when he hit 
the floor. He was gone. He surprised me 
for a tiny second when he got up on one 
knee, but then I could see he was like a 
man reaching for the alarm clock while 
he was still asleep. I admired the way he 
was fighting to make it. All of a sudden, 
I could see why Johan-na-son couldn't 
keep him down.” 

Liston will have no part of the theory 
that Patterson was cowardly. “There's a 
big difference between having fear in 
you and being a coward,” he said on 
the plane ride back to Philadelphia. "I 
can have fear in me, too, and that kind 
of fear is good. Then I'd go into the 
ring and because I had this fear I'd try 
to take the other guy out as quick as I 
could. Patterson had fear in him but 
he wasn’t no coward.” 

Said Patterson, in the careful manner 
he uses when he is being interviewed, "I 
definitely wasn't afraid. I wish to empha- 
size that. I was definitely not afraid. Per- 
haps I should have been. I have never 
been afraid of any of my opponents, 
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no matter how big they are.” (He was, 
perhaps, apprehensive about explaining 
the knockout to his children, but he 
solved the problem admirably. His old- 
est daughter, Seneca, 6, asked him what 
happened. “I told her it was just a game 
where we try to push each other down,” 
he said. “This time he pushed me down. 
The next time I'll push him down. I 
asked her if she wanted to play the game. 
J let her push me down to show her how 
it was done.”) 

Liston claims Patterson wouldn’t look 
at him during the weigh-in. Sonny is 
proud of his ability to stare an opponent 
down and figures that such matters are 
important. Patterson does not. 

“1 never looked any of my opponents 
in the face,” Patterson says. “It’s no 
sign of being afraid. I just find it difficult 
to look them in the face. I saw Liston’s 
body. It looked tremendous but as soon 
as the bell rang the image became small- 
er. I guess my mind plays tricks on me.” 

None of this is to say that Patterson 
did not fight a shameful, heedless fight, 
and he knows it better than anybody. 
“Boy,” he said, “that was a terrible 
performance! I fought a fight that wasn’t 
a fight. My mind just wasn't on the 
fight. It was what I call a lingering mind. 
Instead of forgetting everything but 
my opponent, my mind just lingered 
from here to there to the other place. 
The fact that my mind lingers is some- 
thing I can’t control. Now this isn’t an 
excuse. I know what was wrong but I 
don’t want to say what right now. First 
thing a beaten fighter looks for is an 
excuse. My excuse is 1 got hit. You 
know, my belly was in terrific condi- 
tion. 1 had two guys throwing a medicine 
ball at it as hard as they could every 
day. Only thing. Sonny didn’t punch me 
in the belly. I fooled him, though. He 
said it would go five rounds. 

“I’m not depressed so much because 
of myself but because of the people, the 
public. They were behind me. Now I’ve 
gotten almost a thousand letters. That’s 
going to make me give a very good ac- 
count of myself the next time. My opin- 
ion of Liston was correct. I just have to 
change myself to a certain degree— my 
mental attitude. I have to have a reason 
to fight at my best; to win just doesn’t 


seem to be enough reason for me. Some- 
thing has been done to me by Sonny 
Liston and now I have much, much 
more reason than winning. I want my 
championship back. I’m not saying I’m 
going to get it. That’s boasting. People 
don’t want to hear that. They want to 
see it.” 

When the return is held (it will be 
held, and relatively soon), Patterson 
will enter the ring to boos and epithets. 
In this one miniature fight he lost prac- 
tically all his public support. He went in 
as the sentimental choice of the sports- 
writers (60% of whom picked him to 
win): they had reasoned that his speed 
and versatility would prove him too 
much for a man who was not even able 
to knock out Eddie Machen, and they 
also figured that the Paul Bunyan tales 
coming from the Liston training camp 
were just the usual prefight hoopla. 
Many were influenced unduly by reports 
of a planned coup by the big ‘betting 
interests, the so-called smart money. This 
report had it that a gambling cartel had 
placed a quick S25.000 bet on Liston as 
soon as the fight was signed, making 
Liston an instant 8-5 favorite. Then 
the smart money would lie low until 
just before the fight, at which time it 
would make huge bets all over the coun- 
try — on Patterson. Thus they would get 
the benefit of the odds that they them- 
selves had set with a relatively small 
initial bet the other way. 

But the truth turned out to be the 
precise opposite of this fiction. After a 
brief flurry of Patterson betting on the 
afternoon of the fight, the smart money 
came flying down on Liston. Although 
the final odds were reported as IVi to 5 
Liston, the fact was that in Chicago, 
where much of the last-minute action 
took place, there was so much bet on 
Liston that the odds soared to 2 to 1. In 
Las Vegas, Jimmie (The Greek ) Snyder’s 
final line was 9 to 5. 

The hapless Patterson bettors thought 
they had the fight strategy all figured in 
advance. Floyd would go inside on Lis- 
ton, fire away and then run like a thief 
in the night. He would not close in un- 
til the accumulated inside damage and 
Liston’s own frustration had sapped the 
challenger’s strength and will. Alas, this 


pattern never developed, and, as it 
turned out, existed only in the minds of 
the hopeful Patterson fans. “I had no 
plan,” Floyd admitted glumly in the 
dressing room. “T should have started 
faster than I did. Liston’s a fast starter. 
But it’s usually the procedure to feel out 
an opponent in the first round. He sur- 
prised me.” 

In the fight’s first exchange, Patterson 
slipped under Liston’s jab and threw a 
strong left hook past Sonny's ear. The 
force of the blow impressed Liston, as 
he admitted later, and he danced lightly 
back with far more grace than had been 
expected of him. This was to be Patter- 
son’s only attempt to dominate the fight. 
Aside from one leaping right, he never 
used his speed again. Occasionally hj 
took a step back but he never tried to 
fly beyond Liston's reach. Instead, he 
stayed inside and in that hard ground 
lost the fight. It was a passive, abstracted 
acceptance — like a steer dreamily await- 
ing the sledge. It was “the lingering 
mind” which has bedeviled and hin- 
dered him as a fighter. Besides this dazed 
surrender, Patterson did not punch 
enough and frequently tried to clinch 
with Liston, which is as implausible a 
way to fight a strong 215-pounder as one 
could imagine. In these feckless clinches 
he only managed to tie up one of Lis- 
ton's arms. A grateful Liston found 
there was no need to give chase. The vic- 
tim sought out the executioner. In the 
clinches Sonny mauled Floyd at will, 
beating him about the kidneys with his 
free hand. Body weight was a factor here, 
too. Liston draped himself over Patter- 
son, leaning on him with his forearms 
while Floyd meekly struggled. Liston 
often moved him around into more com- 
fortable range and position like a paint- 
er arranging a still life. Once he grabbed 
Floyd by the neck and yanked him into 
a clubbing right; frequently he held the 
champion by the shoulder or arm to set 
him up for a hook. 

At first Liston’s punches were long 
and seemingly without direction. Floyd 
evaded many of these by radical crouch- 
ing and bobbing and weaving, but some 
collided with his back and arms. “1 could 
see practically every punch coming,” 
Floyd said, “but he threw so many slow 

continued 
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punches." When about one minute had 
elapsed, Liston whacked him to the kid- 
neys and Patterson’s legs seemed to lose 
their bounce. All told. Sonny banged 
Floyd with perhaps a dozen kidney 
shots, some of them random punches. 
But at least four were telling, landing 
on or below the white elastic of his 
trunks. After the first of these, Liston, 
shortening up, connected with two dou- 
ble hooks high on the head. He stepped 
back, as he frequently did, as though ex- 
amining his shot group. In the next en- 
counter, Liston drove a right uppercut 
to the body that lifted Floyd off the 
floor. He fell into a clinch. Two left hooks 
made him stumble back. He grabbed the 
top strand of the ropes and slid along 
them and off while Sonny held fire. There 
followed a left hook, a grazing, down- 
ward right and then the ultimate left at 
a static target. 

"Floyd was frightened all right,” said 
Ben Skelton, one of Patterson's sparring 
partners, "but it wasn't of getting hurt. 
He had stage fright. He never did the 
things he trained all those months to do. 
It wasn't that he couldn’t do them. He 
did them beautifully just a few days be- 
fore the fight.” 

What a strange champion Patterson 
was. What a suffering, bewildered and 
confused man. He fought superbly only 
twice in recent years - against Archie 
Moore and against Ingemar Johansson 
the second time The rest of his fights 
ranged from bad to mediocre. Often it 
was only his condition and reflexive re- 
sponses that sustained him until he was 
charged up enough in body and devoted 
enough in mind to concentrate on his 
tough trade. He appears to live in con- 
tinuing dread of critical examination and 
appraisal when he stands alone, practi- 
cally naked, before millions. Is it rejec- 
tion he fears? Listen to him: “Losing is 
nothing to be ashamed of. It is some- 
thing to hide from. Because if a person 
is defeated he feels shame. This is me. 
I try to change but I can't.” After the 
fight he hid behind an absurd disguise 
of false mustache and beard as he drove 
home to New York. He had a mustache 
and a beard ready for the second Johans- 
son fight, too, and he even brought them 
to his fight last December with the out- 
classed Tom McNeeley. "1 don’t take 
no chances,” Floyd says, "but if I had 
lost to McNeeley I would have put them 
on in the ring.” 


It was said after the Liston fight that 
Patterson had been one of the major 
hoaxes of the ring, sort of a Cardiff 
Midget, and that it was only due to 
D'Amato's matching him with inferior 
opponents that he had remained cham- 
pion as long as he did. They said, too, 
that D'Amato was right in his unsuc- 
cessful campaign to keep Floyd from 
meeting Liston. ("Cus was wrong,” Pat- 
terson says, heatedly. "If there’s ever a 
man out there who can beat me and I 
don't fight him I want to give him the 
title. How could I feel like a champion 
otherwise? If I should beat Liston the 
second time — and there's a small possi- 
bility that I will — I’ll give him another 
chance at me.”) Patterson is a good 
fighter with a weak chin and — even more 
costly — serious mental problems that 
prevent him from fully applying his con- 
siderable skills. The only heavyweights 
of consequence he hasn’t met are Eddie 
Machen and Zora Folley. Both are aver- 
age hitters and there is little doubt that 
he could beat them. Patterson is, at the 
moment, the second-best heavyweight in 
the world. But he is second best by a re- 
markably wide margin. 

Sonny Liston would appear to rank 
with the better heavyweight champions. 
He has deficiencies in boxing skill, and 
a Jack Johnson or a Joe Louis — also 
big, strong men, but with greater skill — 
might have beaten him in their prime. 
But this is futile speculation. Liston is 
far and away the class now and there 
appears to be no one around to chal- 
lenge his supremacy. Young Cassius 
Clay might give him a fair tussle in a 
few years, for here is a swift and dazzling 
boxer and a strong hitter, too. He might 
be able to fight Sonny the way everyone 
thought Floyd would. But at the mo- 
ment, Cassius is far from ready. 

"Possibly this victory will give Liston 
a chance to see himself," Patterson re- 
flected the other day at his home in Yon- 
kers, N.Y. "I think he’s a great fighter 
but people won’t accept him because 
he's not a great man. But he can be a 
good man if he gets the chance to show 
what’s within him. I think it will surprise 
a lot of people. People said when I talked 
this way before the fight that 1 was just 
using psychology on Liston, or enhanc- 
ing the sale of tickets or that I thought 1 
was somewhat of a saint. Well, the fight's 
over and I still say it, so the first two are 
out and I'm obviously not a saint. I’m 
speaking now as a man — not as an ex- 


1:51 

Beginning of 
the end for 
a man 
without a plan 

The fight is /ess than two minutes 
old. His left glove 
dangling aimlessly on the rope. 
Floyd Patterson has already lost 
to Sonny Liston. 
Patterson does not know where he is, 
or even that he is in a ring. 
Now, immobile and defenseless, 
he is about to be hit with 
a deadweight sequence of punches — 
left- right-left. 
Eight seconds later . . . 








2:46 

Back on his feet but still hardly 
aware of what has happened, Floyd 
Patterson embraces Cus D' Amato, 
the man who warned him 
never, never to fight Sonny Liston. 
Some thought the touching scene 
meant a reconciliation 
between the two, lately on the outs. 
Then Patterson explained that 
even at this point he had no idea 
what he was doing. Behind 
the embracing pair, promising 
heavyweight Cassius Clay looms 
like a harbinger of intriguing things. 
If he looks a trifle nonplussed, 
it is because Liston has just told 
him: “You’re next, Loudmouth." 


THE FIGHT continued 

champion. If they’d only believe Liston 
was any kind of a human being.” 

Though it hardly seems plausible that 
Sonny has shucked his mob goombars 
(the Justice Department and the respon- 
sible state athletic commissions should 
be even more vigilant in examining what 
happens to his money — when he gets 
it), Liston appears to be growing as a 
human being. Events shape people as 
much as people shape events and win- 
ning the title seems to mark the emer- 
gence of a more thoughtful and mature 
Liston. Certainly he is not without a few 
Patterson-type sensitivities. The night 
after the fight he awakened a friend in 
his hotel room to express hurt over a 
newspaper column that had included 
such observations as: “So it is true — in 
a fair fight between good and evil, evil 
must win,” and “A celebration for Phil- 
adelphia’s first heavyweight champ is 
now in order. Emily Post probably 
would recommend a ticker-tape parade. 


For confetti we can use shredded war- 
rants of arrest.” 

“First thing I thought,” Sonny told 
his confidant, “was I’ll never speak to 
that guy again. Then I thought, no, 
why be as small as him? I’ll make my- 
self be nice to him. It's guys like him I 
have to show, not the guys that do want 
to give me a chance. If I can make a guy 
like that change his mind someday, then 
I won something bigger than any fight 
in the ring. There's a lot of things I’m 
going to do. But one thing's very impor- 
tant. I want to reach my own people and 
tell them, ‘You don’t have to worry 
about me stopping your progress.' I 
want to go to colored churches and col- 
ored neighborhood groups. I want them 
to see me and hear what I have to say, 
what 1 have to promise. I know it was 
in some of the papers that the better 
class of colored people were hoping I'd 
lose, even praying I’d lose because they 
was afraid I wouldn't know how to act. 
I really don’t believe they was all hoping 
I’d lose even though it was in some of 
the colored papers that way. But I want 
them to know how I feel. 1 remember 
one thing so clear about listening to Joe 
Louis fight on the radio when I was a 
kid. 1 never remember a fight that the 
announcer didn’t say about Louis, ‘A 
great fighter and a credit to his race.’ 
Remember? That used to make me feel 
proud inside. 

“Of course, I don’t mean to be saying 
I’m just going to be champion to my 
own people. It says now I’m the world’s 
champion and that’s just the way it's go- 
ing to be. I want to go to a lot of places 

like orphan homes and reform schools 
and such and I’ll be able to say, 'Kid, I 
know it’s tough for you now and it might 
even get tougher but don't give up on 
the world. Good things can happen if 
you let them.’ 

“You know, before I won this title, I 
done some good things that I kept to 
myself because, well, 1 done them be- 
cause I really wanted to and didn't want 
people to say, ‘Look at this guy. He’s 
putting on a show so we’ll all think he’s 
a good guy and let him fight for the ti- 
tle.’ But now I got that title and 1 want 
to make a deal with sportswriters all 
over the world. If I do something bad, I 
want them to tell the world about it. 
But if I do something good, I want them 
to tell the world about that, too. When 
I said all I wanted was the chance to 
prove myself, I meant it. I never meant 


anything more. And if the time of the 
rematch comes around and I haven’t 
proved myself, if they can't say I been a 
credit to my race, too, then I want to 
give Patterson the title back — just give 
it back. And he don't even have to fight 
me for it.” 

When Sonny returned to Philadelphia 
last week he said: “I think I’ll get out 
tomorrow and do all the same things I've 
always done: walk down the block and 
buy the papers, stop in the drugstore, 
talk to the neighbors. Then I’ll see how 
the real peoples feel. Maybe then I’ll 
start to feeling like a champion. You 
know, it’s really a lot like an election, 
only in reverse. Here I am already in of- 
fice but now I have to go out and start 
campaigning.” 

It has been predicted that if Liston be- 
came champion it would be a greater 
blow to boxing than the death of Benny 
(Kid) Paret. Now they say that the mis- 
match in Chicago has killed boxing, that 
no promoter would dare stage a return 
bout because nobody would show up to 
see a rerun of that farce. But there will 
be a second bout and the fickle fight fans 
will return to see what Patterson can do. 
Whether Championship Sports will be 
around to promote it or Graff, Reiner 
and Smith to handle the ancillary rights 
is another matter. Internal Revenue 
agents seized all receipts the night of the 
fight not because of Patterson’s disput- 
ed 17-year deferred income tax payment 
scheme but because the government 
wanted to be sure it got its excise and 
corporate income tax (CSI as well as 
G RS failed to file a corporate income 
tax return in 1961 and therefore have 
delinquency records). 

Like a politician. Sonny Liston is mak- 
ing a lot of promises. The future of pro- 
fessional boxing depends on whether he 
keeps them. Before he hits the reform 
school and orphanage circuit he must 
demonstrate beyond doubt that he is 
free from mob control. It was said that 
Sonny ran his own training camp, but 
there were reports, too, that he went to 
the phone to talk to “them” whenever a 
big decision had to be made. IT he can 
bring himself to tell “them” off rather 
than seek their counsel, if he will fight 
logical contenders two or three times a 
year, as he has also promised, then the 
Patterson-Liston fight will have been a 
forward step for boxing, despite its es- 
thetic shortcomings. It’s all up to the 
big man. end 
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PART II: THE CLIMB UP TO HELL 


TWO MEN 
ON A WALL 
OF TERROR 


by JACK OLSEN 

The two mountaindimbers shown here are trapped 
or separate /edges on the north wall of the Eiger 
in the Bernese Alps, a mile-high cliff that is the 
most treacherous in the world. They are the Ital- 
ian half of a four-man team, Claudio Corti daft) 
and Stefano Longhi, whose assault on the Eiger 
in 1957 brought an aftermath of suspicion and mys- 
tery that still persists, in last week's installment 
from the book “The Climb Up to Hell’' (Harper 
& Row) the Italians and two Germans, Gunther 
Nothdurft and Franz Mayer, met by wild coinci- 
dence on the wall and began to inch their way up- 
ward. In the valley below, veteran Alpinists, watch- 
ing through telescopes, were at first puzzled and 
then frightened by the climbers' slow progress. 

Copyright © 1962 by John Edward Olsen 


A t 6 o’clock on Tuesday, atop a rock spur a little 
1 less than two-thirds of the way up the north face 
of the Eiger, the climbers quit for the night. They had, 
indeed, moved slowly all day, as the watchers below 
had noted. The Italians were pacing themselves to stay 
within easy reach of the Germans, who were handi- 
capped by the fact that Nothdurft was suffering from 
a severe headache and stomach pains. The hurried biv- 
ouac was a trial by water. The four men stood on a 
ledge less than a foot wide, only partially sheltered 
by a boulder. All through the night they held their up- 
right positions while water slopped across the boulder. 



WALL OF TERROR continued 

soaking their clothes and filling up their 
boots. 

They started climbing again on 
Wednesday morning, over a sea of mist 
that shut out the valleys below. Soon 
they were well onto the third ice field. 
The mists cleared away. Nothdurft, 
though seized with occasional spasms of 
pain, climbed doggedly. Far below, on the 
camping ground at Grindelwald, watch- 
ers were pleased to see the rope take up a 
more normal pace. At his hotel Fritz von 
Aimen watched the improved progress of 
the rope with pleasure. Out on the terrace 
hundreds of tourists, attracted by the 
vertical tilt with death, queued up for 
peeps through a coin-operated telescope. 
A four-piece Alpine band squealed out 
polkas and schottisches, and black-coat- 
ed waiters scurried about with aperitifs 
and open-faced chicken sandwiches. With 
the rope now moving well, the atmosphere 
was festive, and optimism replaced mor- 
bidity as the mood of the morning. 

On the wall the climbers cleared the 
ice field and started up a narrow cleft 
hard against a high wall of stone. Noth- 
durft's sickness returned more strongly 
than ever. To make matters worse, Lon- 
ghi began to show signs of extreme fa- 
tigue: five days on the mountain were 
telling on the 44-year-old man. Corti 
ordered a stop. The Wednesday ni^ht 
bivouac, at the top of a cliff and just to 
the side of a waterfall pitch two-thirds 
of the way up the mountain, was worse 
than the previous one. There were occa- 
sional rains to add to the water dripping 
down from the snowfields above, and 
the spatter of the waterfall came at them 
sideways as they huddled together for 
warmth all through the long night. 

Shortly after 7 o’clock the next morn- 
ing, Thursday, the team began its attack 
on the waterfall pitch, 100 feet straight 
up against a heavy flow of icy water. It 
was 10 a.m. before they roped the last 
man through the drench. By noon they 
were ready to begin the traverse leading 
to The Spider. After four hours they had 
made only six rope lengths. Suddenly a 
plane buzzed by the face. They waved 
weakly. High winds began to whistle 
around the wall, and blowing snow lashed 
their faces. Corti decided to call for an 
early bivouac to get some sleep before 
a last strong dash in the morning. The 
bivouac was bad, but not so bad as the 
others; there was at least room for the 
climbers to sit. 

At 6 a.m. Friday, Longhi took up po- 


sition as the last man on the rope. Noth- 
durft, after two shots of Coramine, a 
stimulant, announced that he was ready. 
Enveloped in a white cloud, the rope 
inched slowly ahead. Balancing across 
the narrow, ice-encrusted traverse to- 
ward The Spider, Corti pounded a trail 
of pitons into the wall. Almost at The 
Spider’s edge he hammered in the last 
piton, attached a snap link to it and 
passed the rope through the link and over 
his left shoulder so that he could belay the 
two Germans as they came across to him. 
They moved to a position about 15 feet 
from Corti and slightly below him, and 
now Corti shouted to Longhi to knock 
out the last piton and move up to the 
next. The older man was out of sight be- 
hind a slight bulge, but he was obeying 
instructions. Corti could measure his 
progress by the slackening of the rope 
as he took it in inch by inch until about 
10 feet were coiled around his chest. And 
then Corti heard a scream: "Volo! 1 am 
flying!” Then: “Tierrimi! Hold me!” 

Automatically Corti braced for a jolt. 
The rope dug into his left shoulder and 
tore through his hands with a force so 
intense he could feel deep burns being 
scored into hispalms through hisclimbing 
gloves. With all his strength he squeezed 
the slipping rope until it slowed and 
stopped. Carefully, without daring to 
take a breath, he turned his head and 
looked over the precipice. Ninety feet 
below, swinging helplessly back and forth 
in a wide arc, was the form of his com- 
rade Longhi. Corti held fast until the 
motion stopped, secured the rope, then 
inched back across the traverse to a point 
directly above the limp figure. 

Then he was relieved to hear his com- 
rade call, “Claudio! Let me down. There 
is a ledge below me! Drop me to the 
ledge!” 

Slowly Corti let the rope slide through 
his burned hands. At last, it slackened. 

“I am on the ledge!” Longhi called. 

Now the problem was to get him all 
the way back up. ‘‘What happened, Ste- 
fano?” Corti shouted. 

“My frozen hands, they would not 
hold anymore.” 

Corti called to the Germans to belay 
him while he tried to get to Longhi. He 
began lowering himself on the ice slope. 
From the beginning it was a perilous be- 
lay. Nothdurft desperately tried to main- 
tain his own stance on a ledge a few 
inches wide; Mayer had to keep constant 
watch on his German comrade and at 


times found himself belaying both men as 
Nothdurft slumped into the rope. Corti 
went down to an outcropping about 60 
feet above Longhi, but further progress 
meant a descent through the open air, 
and not even the heroic Mayer would be 
able to support the free-swinging weight. 

“Take me up, Claudio!" Longhi plead- 
ed. 

But a few attempts at a direct lift 
showed immediately that the dead weight 
of the bulky Italian was too much for 
Corti in his weakened condition. He 
called on Mayer to join in the pull, but 
the ropes were placed in such a manner 
that all of Mayer's efforts only jammed 
Corti’s hands against the ice. It was hope- 
less. Corti tried to jolly Longhi into help- 
ing himself up. But Longhi 's strength was 
at an ebb; he clawed awkwardly at the 
wall with his frozen hands and could not 
budge upward from the ledge. 

Corti lowered his bivouac sack with 
the remaining food and medicine through 
a snap link to the ledge below. Then he 
shouted down, “Stefano, I go to seek 
help. Tomorrow we come back to take 
you up. Stefano, can you hear me?” 

“Yes,” Longhi replied. “I'm all right. 
I’ll wait for you.” 

Corti drove pitons into the rock ledge 
and fixed to them the two ropes going 
down to Longhi. Now no storms or 
winds could blow Stefano from the wall; 
the lifelines would protect him. Corti 
shouted, “ Addio , Stefano, Coraggio! 
Coraggio /” and began the slippery climb 
back up through the mists. 


In the valley the reaction to the climb- 
I ers’ slow progress was deepening con- 
cern and bewilderment. The rope seemed 
to have come to a standstill. Through an 
entire day Fritz von Aimen could count 
only a few rope-length’s climb. Robert 
Seiler and his handsome wife were on a 
climbing vacation on the nearby Wetter- 
horn when they heard of the climbers on 
the Eiger who were in difficulties. A 
short, chunky man with dark brown 
heavy-lidded eyes that made him look 
sleepy all the time, Seiler and three Swiss 
comrades had conquered the north face 
oft he Eiger seven years before, despite a 
raging blizzard which overtook them on 
the fourth day. Peering through the dou- 
ble-barreled telescope at Von Almen’s 
hotel, Seiler found himself baffled over 
the chances of the climbers. Above The 
Spider the only way out was a climb 
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Look'Mcu^Okfc WauoU 

Vou slide it open, slide it shut- 
Vioenoy's new Slide-Top Case 



Smoke all seven filter cigarettes and you’ll agree: 
some taste too strong, some too light. But Viceroy’s 
got the taste that’s right. That’s right. 
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FOR 1963, WE HAVE ENLARGED YOUR 


LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 

Motor Company Uncotn-Mercury Division 



PRIVATE WORLD AND PROVIDED YOU WITH ADDED POWER 


Close the doors. ..and the classic look of the Continental is 
little changed for 1963. Even the connoisseur will have difficulty 
in discerning all the nuances of styling we have introduced. 
(One reason why the Continental retains its exceptionally high 
value year after year.) 

Then open the doors... and discover the first of many refine- 
ments. New spaciousness in the interior. Significantly increased 
leg room for passengers, and a considerable addition to the 
usable capacity of the luggage compartment. Each offers even 
greater comfort and luxury in the private world of your new 
Continental. 

Now, drive the car. ..and experience the excitement of aug- 
mented power in the 1963 engine. A new high turbulence piston 


design and full range carburetion provide superior acceleration 
for passing at freeway speeds— an improvement over even the 
remarkable 1962 Continental engine. 

Important changes, but none for the sake of change. For we 
will not tamper with this car merely to be different: the only 
changes we make are functional refinements which add to the 
quality of the finest car built in America. 

Timeless in styling... superb in craftsmanship... lasting in 
value. Unquestionably your finest motorcar investment for the 
years ahead. This is the Lincoln Continental for 1963. 

And as final proof of quality, the warranty: two full years or 
24,000 miles, a total-car warranty twice as long as any other 
in America.* 


•Ford Motor Company warrants to Its dealers, and its dealers, in turn, warrant to their Lincoln Continental customers as follows: That for 24 months or for 24,000 miles, whichever comes 
first, free replacement, including related labor, will be made by dealers, of any part with a defect'in workmanship or materials. Tires are not covered by the warranty; appropriate adjustments 
will be made by tire companies. Owners will remain responsible for normal maintenance service and routine replacement of Items such as filters, spark plugs, ignition points and wiper blades. 



Now for those who want the very best: Quaker State De Luxe 


In every field there is one that has no equal. In motor weather conditions without worry. You get longer-lasting 
oil, that product is Quaker State De Luxe. It is made lubrication and protection despite today’s demand- 
of the choicest, most costly Pennsylvania oil stocks ing stop-and-go driving. It’s the newest devel- 

— and new special additives. You pay one dollar a [HR opment in superior motor oil. In the long run, it's 
quart* for De Luxe. But its value is far greater. It Qgg| not a question of how much Quaker State De Luxe 
exceeds even the most extreme specifications of /V 7\ costs you -but how much this exceptional motor 
car manufacturers. Allows you to drive under all oil saves you. the finest engine life preserver 

•Slightly higher In Far West and Canada 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 



WALL OF TERROR continued 


through the treacherous area of “exit 
cracks” running, like the face of a steam 
radiator, up to the summit snowfield. 
There Seiler and his ropemates had al- 
most met death. Continual slides of rock 
rattled down the mountain alleys. One 
had no place to hide; one could only 
cover up, huddle against the side of the 
crack and hope for good luck. 

Watching the climbers, Seiler won- 
dered if there was enough good luck in 
the whole world to see them through 
these dangers. By now he knew that two 
of the climbers were Gunther Nothdurft 
and Franz Mayer, first-class Alpinists 
from Bavaria. But who were the other 
two? Seiler and his wife hiked across the 
meadow to the base of the wall, looking 
for clues to their identity. But there were 
no tents or other signs. The Seilers re- 
turned to their home in Bonigen, telling 
Von Almen that Seiler would stand by 
if help was needed. 

Late in the afternoon Von Almen, who 
had watched and analyzed almost every 
climb on the north wall, was forced to 
the conclusion that the rope had reached 
the point where its chances of success 
were almost nil. But what to do about 
it? He knew the policies of the local guides 
and the Bernese government about res- 
cues on the face. Von Almen went into 
his office and placed a call to Bonigen. 
“Seiler?” he said when the voice came 
on. “They are going to need help.” 

“All right,” said Seiler. “Let's start_ 
something.” 

There began, for Seiler, a six-hour 
marathon of rounding up, by telephone, 
his own coterie of elite climbers. It was 
the holiday season, and some of them 
were away. Seiler reached one in Cha- 
monix, another in Marseille, others in the 
resorts of Switzerland. To a man, they 
agreed to drop everything and meet Seil- 
er the next morning at the airport in 
Interlaken, where planes of the Swiss 
Air Rescue Service would fly them up 
to the meadow below the face. 


T he four climbers had now been visi- 
ble on the face for five days; all Eu- 
rope was watching the drama. At 7 on 
Friday morning, almost at the moment 
Stefano Longhi fell, a news report over 
the Bavarian radio system announced 
that weather conditions were bad on the 
Eiger, and there was no hope that the 
two ropes could be brought to safety. 
Ludwig Gramminger, the ranking au- 


thority on Alpine rescues, heard the re- 
port as he was shaving in his little home 
in Munich. A short, merry troll of a 
man, with one eye, a flowing mane of 
wavy gray-brown hair and the bulging 
leg muscles of a master climber, Gram- 
minger ran to the phone with his face 
half-covered with lather and called the 
radio station. Where had they picked up 
the report and who had decided there 
was no hope? 

The station gave him the name of Willi 
Balmer, chief of the Grindelwald rescue 
station. Gramminger rang through to 
Grindelwald and confirmed that the 
news had, indeed, originated with Bal- 
mer. “I would like to come with my men 
and see what can be done,” Gramminger 


told Balmer. “But of course it is out of 
the question unless you give your per- 
mission.” Mountain rescue groups did 
not compete with each other. 

“I will let you know,” Balmer said. 
“I promise to call you back with a deci- 
sion.” 

On the chance that his help would be 
welcomed, Gramminger remained at 
the telephone, alerting members of the 
Mountain Guard and trying to arrange 
for a rapid passage into Switzerland. 
Gramminger had been hauling the living 
and dead off mountains for nearly 30 
years. He had invented dozens of rescue 
devices: winch-and-cable equipment for 
lowering rescuers down mountainsides, 
brakes and pulleys for controlling the 

continued 



route of cumbers and paths of rescuers are traced on photograph of 
the Eiger. Longhi was trapped at point marked by arrow A, Corti at point of 
arrow B. The dotted line up the west wall is the route taken by Terray and Dc 
Booy to the summit, a far easier climb than the north wall. The broken line 
along the ridge that connects the Eiger with the rest of the Jungfrau Massif 
is the path followed by the Swiss rescuers after they had gone by train to the 
Jungfraujoch. Landmarks indicated on the climbing route of the Italians and 
Germans are: (I) tunnel entrance to Jungfrau railway, (2) Hinterstoisser 
Traverse, (3) first ice field, (4) second ice field, (5) Traverse of the Gods, 
(6) The Spider, (7) exit cracks, (8) summit ice field, (9) summit of the Eiger. 
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WALL OF TERRO ft 'continued 


descents, a back-pack harness in which 
injured or unconscious climbers could 
be hauled to safety. He owned almost 
nothing; all his patents had been turned 
over to the Mountain Guard and the 
Red Cross and his lectures and training 
courses in rescue techniques were free. 

An hour went by before Gramminger 
picked up his ringing telephone and 
heard the voice of Buhner, agreeing, with 
no show of enthusiasm, to permit the 
Mountain Guard to lend a hand. Soon 
Alfred Hellepart and several other mem- 
bers arrived at the Mountain Guard 
headquarters and began loading Gram- 
minger's little Volkswagen station wagon 
with the red cross on its side. At one in 
the afternoon, with Gramminger at the 
wheel, they roared out of Munich. They 
picked up four more members of the 
rescue group on the way, and crossed 
the Swiss border to Alten Rhine. Gram- 
minger drove at breakneck speed toward 
the passes of Switzerland. 

At about 10 in the morning that same 
day Corti and the Germans left Longhi 
on the ledge. His fall, and the attempts 
to haul him up, had cost the rope three 
hours. Clouds of rain dashed against the 
face as the tiring climbers headed across 
the upper edge of The Spider. Rockslides 
and avalanches missed them by a few 
feet. After several hours they reached 
the exit cracks, penultimate problem of 
the north wall. Now they were only 700 
feet from the top, and less than that from 
the relatively easy summit snowfield. 

Corti was hammering in pitons as the 
lead man on the rope, a few feet above 
the others, when a rock tumbled down 
the face and hit him in the head. He lost 
his balance and fell backwards, alternate- 
ly spinning through space and ricochet- 
ing off the slope. He jerked up hard 
against the rope, 60 feet below the others, 
dangling head down over the hanging 
ice of The Spider. The blood from a long 
gash on his head spilled in crimson drops 
into the air, and he felt himself losing 
consciousness. “Pull!*’ he shouted in Ital- 
ian. “Pull the rope!” 

After long seconds the Germans un- 
derstood, and Corti was maneuvered into 
a vertical position. He swung on the 
rope, grabbed at an outcropping and 
hugged himself to the wall. Now Mayer 
dropped down a few feet to a more se- 
cure stance on a ledge. Hauling at the 
rope, he helped Corti regain the 60 feet. 
Head spinning and face encrusted with 
blood, Corti was half-delirious. "We are 


not yet defeated by this mountain!” he 
announced wildly. He stood up to con- 
tinue the ascent, but his wobbly knees 
buckled under him. He mumbled his 
thanks to the two Germans while Mayer 
cleaned the wound with snow and bound 
it with muslin. And then Corti realized 
that Mayer was trying to say something 
to him. “Tomorrow at 5 o'clock,” May- 
er was saying. He handed Corti the red 
bivouac tent. “Tomorrow at 5 o’clock,” 
Mayer said again, and then the two 
Germans snapped onto the rope for the 
climb upward. Corti watched them climb 
10, 20, 30 feet. Then he saw them pause, 
smile wanly at him and vanish upward 
in the mists. 


F or the rescue parties, the day ended in 
frustration and confusion. Nothing 
could be seen through the mists. In the 
afternoon there was a momentary clear- 
ing of an air space through a corridor of 
clouds, and through Von Almen's tele- 
scope one of the climbers was dimly vis- 
ible, sitting alone on a ledge nearly 5,000 
feel up the wall. Above and to the west 
a reddish-colored tent was pitched, and 
a man wearing a black jacket and hood 
sat alongside. Hermann Geiger, whose 
ski-equipped Piper Cubs had flown in all 
kinds of storm, defied the weather. As he 
glided by the upper part of the wall, he 
could see the heavysel man on the ledge 
frantically waving a red shirt. The ma- 
rooned climber above him waved desper- 
ately and seemed to be shouting. There 
were no other signs of life on the wall. 

Riding in the late-afternoon train up to 
the Eigergletscher Hotel, Lionel Terray, 
the French Alpinist, learned from other 
passengers that the climbers had been 
sighted, alive but apparently trapped, 
and that the corps of Grindelwald guides 
had announced that they could not be 
rescued. Terray and two companions, 
Tom de Booy and Kees Egeler of the 
Netherlands, had been making training 
climbs and planned some more on the 
ridges of the Monch. Terray, the man 
who had helped save Maurice Herzog on 
Annapurna and had taken part in dozens 
of mountain rescues, knew that attempts 
were under way on the Eiger. Robert 
Seiler had a good reputation on the 
mountains, and was a Bernois himself. 
Terray knew how the mountain people 
felt about foreigners; Seiler would be the 
perfect man to lead the rescue attempt; 
Terray would mind his own business. 


But could this be his final decision? 
Terray continued to search his soul and 
his reason. And suddenly he felt himself 
relieved by the strong words of his com- 
panions. Said Egeler: “1 think that Lio- 
nel should join the rescuers. That is where 
he belongs.” 

De Booy agreed. “You must, Lionel. 
Your place is there. You must go with 
Seiler.” 

“1 will go,” said Terray finally, “but 
not as an intruder. Only if you are sure 
they want me.” 


A 



veteran Climber Lionel Terray. in the 
area by accident, volunteered to aid rescue. 


De Booy went to a telephone and con- 
tacted Seiler. "Lionel Terray is at the 
Eigergletscher Hotel,” De Booy said. 
“Do you think he can be of any help 
to you?” 

Seiler answered without a second’s 
pause: “1 would be very pleased.” 


T he next morning Seiler and his team 
of seven men joined forces with the 
21-man crew of Erich Friedli, an experi- 
enced rescue-service chief and equipment 
expert who lived in Thun, near Interlaken. 
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They crowded into the cogwheel railroad 
car' that would take them up the wall. 

Huddled together as the train clacked 
through the passes and up the mountain- 
side, Seiler and Friedli had to make an 
almost instantaneous decision which 
could determine the success or failure of 
the mission. They had to decide whether 
to get off at Eigergletscher, in which case 
they would climb the west wall of the 
Eiger 6,000 feet to the summit, or stay 
on the train to the end of the line at the 
Jungfraujoch station, in which case they 
would be 4,000 feet higher than at Eiger- 
gletscher, but about two miles farther to 
the west, and would have to walk east 
across summit ridges and glaciers and 
finally climb 1,500 feet to the Eiger 
summit. In good weather there would 
not have been two minutes’ discussion. 
They would have climbed the west wall. 
There were few severe pitches there, and 
most of the route was inclined at little 
more than 45°. But now it was raining 
hard. 

Melting snow and ice had been churn- 
ing thunderous avalanches down the west 
wall since noon. They decided to go all 
the way up. Late that night they arrived 
at the tiny railroad station and inn 
nestled below the peak of the Jungfrau, 
and turned in for a few hours' sleep. 

When Terray, in turn, went to the 
Eigergletscher station he found that the 
last train had gone. He toyed with the 
idea of asking the railroad to take him 
up in an extra train, but he quickly dis- 
carded the thought; he knew that the 
railroaders viewed the entire rescue at- 
tempt as an exercise in stupidity. De 
Booy then tried to get permission for 
the rescue party to walk through the 
tunnel. Absolutely not, said the rail- 
roaders. It was against the rules. De 
Booy rang up Bern, spoke to several 
officials of the railway system and final- 
ly reached the director himself. "Ab- 
solutely not!" the director said. " Ver - 
boten ist verboten. We cannot change 
our rules for any rescue action." 

Terray snapped: "Then we will have 
to climb the west wall ourselves." 

As these rescue parties converged on 
the Eiger, two Italian climbers arrived 
on the scene. Riccardo Cassin and 
Carlo Mauri, fellow members with Corti 
of The Ragni, the Lecco Alpine club, 
were on their way to climb the north 
wall of the Eiger. They could not find 
an empty hotel room, and parked their 
Fiat at the railroad station to wait 


for the first cogwheeler in the morning. 

At 2 a.m. Friedli awakened Seiler in 
the inn at Jungfraujoch and announced 
tersely: "We go." They dressed hurried- 
ly and strapped heavy packs of ma- 
terial on one another's backs. They 
stepped out of the side door of the rail- 
way station and into a scene of in- 
credible change. When they had gone to 
bed a heavy rain was falling and ava- 
lanches were rumbling down the peaks. 
But now a front of howling, frigid winds 
had moved in from the northwest, shov- 
ing the clouds away. Every star in the 
sky was shining brightly; icicles two 
feet long hung from the eaves of the 
building; wherever there had been water, 
there was now ice. It was a scene of 
breathtaking beauty, but it was not 
beautiful to the 29 men who would 
have to make the long journey in the 
cold winds across the very roof of Swit- 
zerland. They had traveled up to the 
Jungfraujoch mainly to avoid ava- 
lanches and rockfalls on the west wall. 
But now every snowfield and rock was 
held immobile by the snap freeze: clearly 
they were on the more difficult route. 


L onel Terray and Tom de Booy were 
■ already well up the west wall from 
the Eigergletscher station. They found 
the route icy but safe, all danger of ava- 
lanche and rockfall held in sharp suspen- 
sion by the biting winds which whipped 
down from the northwest in gusts up to 
50 miles an hour. The two men were at 
the top of their form, having spent many 
days in training climbs in the Oberland, 
and they climbed in the classic manner, 
belaying each other up difficult pitches, 
running on crampons across the angled 
fields of firm snow. De Booy, the pow- 
erful schoolmaster from Amsterdam, 
dogged the footsteps of the internation- 
ally famous Chamonix guide, and be- 
fore two hours had passed they were 
halfway up the wall. 

Now they could begin to see the Swiss 
party that had started from the Jung- 
fraujoch, working its way across the 
ridge of the Monch, where the wind hit 
them in a solid sweep from the north. 
First there were two climbers, moving 
doggedly, broadside to the gale; a few 
hundred yards back came six more, and 
far behind them, stretched across the 
high ice fields and struggling under a 
heavy load, came a dozen or so strag- 
glers. Terray felt deep emotional ties 


to these brave men, some of them ob- 
viously not good climbers, as they risked 
their lives with each step. And for what? 
For nothing, Terray said to himself. 
There could be no life left on the north 
wall after such a frigid night. The most 
powerful climber could not have en- 
dured six or seven bivouacs on that ter- 
rible face, capped by this final bone- 
chilling wind. Then why had he joined 
the rescue party? "It is because of 
those Swiss up there,” Terray told him- 
self. "It is because they are brave men 
taking generous action." He felt again, 
as he had on Annapurna, the spirit of 
solidarity toward courageous men who 
ignored the odds and the probabilities 
in a dangerous attempt to bring relief to 
others who were suffering. 

By 7:30 Terray and De Booy were 
1,000 feet from the summit, and could 
inch out on the ridge of flaky rock and 
hanging ice which separated the west 
wall from the north. There was no en- 
trance to the north wall anywhere on 
this spur, but at least they could sur- 
vey the precipice and look for the last 
traces of the lost rope. Terray shout- 
ed across the face and, just as he had 
expected, there were no answers. For 
almost 30 minutes he and De Booy took 
turns calling, but the only returning 
sound came from the wind, ripping 
and whistling around the fragmented 
edge of rock. 

They turned to back off the ridge 
and finish the climb, when faintly, in 
the distance, they thought they heard 
an indistinct call. Terray called again, 
and this time a voice came out of the 
wall. "I cannot believe my ears,” said 
Terray. "There is a living being out 
there.” 

"Perhaps we are hearing things, 
Lionel," De Booy said. But now the calls 
were coming more often. They could 
not make out what the voice was saying, 
or even in what language it spoke, but 
they knew it came from the wall. In- 
spired and touched, Terray and De Booy 
groped back off the outcropping and 
forced the rest of the climb so they would 
be on hand to help the Swiss when they 
reached the summit. 


NEXT WEEK 

Punished by gale and blizzard, the rescuers 
challenge the Ogre of the Alps; heroism and 
tragedy blend to produce a mystery that 
only the silent mountain itself can solve. 
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H e really went to get a pony for Gary,” says Mrs. 

J. W. Griffith — 85 ponies, one ranch and a stable 
decorated by William Pahlmann later. The Griffiths are 
Texans, and Texans don't fool around. To go off for a 
Christmas pony and come back with a ranch — which is es- 
sentially what Billy Griffith did — might conceivably have 
turned out to be a mistake. But Griffith proved to have an 
eye. If his ponies are a hobby, his handling of the small 
ranch in Longview has nothing about it of the dilettante. 

“Seventy new acres of grass this winter, just clearing 
of trees. There’s a little of trace elements in it, like cobalt 
and potassium. You remember the Calumet mares weren't 
getting in foal; an agronomist recommended trace elements, 
and it worked. These ponies don't get a drop of food other 
than just this grass, and every one of them so fat they can 
hardly walk.” 

John William (Billy) Griffith, vice-president of R. Lacy, 
Inc., oil and gas producers, was born on a farm but had to 
move into town to start school when he was 5. He missed 
the cattle. “He always has to go see all the pigs and 
chickens and cows and horses at fairs,” his wife says of 
him. And he says himself, “I’ve always been interested in 
cattle.” Obviously, a man in no fit state to be sent off alone 
to buy a pony. In December of 1959 he did control him- 
self; he went for a pony and came back with just one. 
Blaze, but a month later he broke loose. 

“I had in mind to go buy just a couple, three mares, and 
a stallion. I ended up with a futurity champion mare and 
stallion and a couple of other mares. I came home and told 
Patsy what I’d done.” “And I almost had a conniption,” 
Patsy finished up, but her tone was tranquil. 

In January of I960 Griffith didn't even have a threshold 
to carry his champions and the new mares over. “1 took 
them to a little old public stable over here. I got the barn 
started. Then I met Jack, up at Ada, Oklahoma.” Trainer 
Jack Addison came down to take over the ponies at what 
developed rapidly into the 5-G Pony Farm (5-G for five 
Griffiths: Patsy and Billy, son Gary and twins Gail and 
Gwen), and in two years Addison and Griffith did astound- 
ingly well. In Des Moines last year at the National Shet- 
land Congress, 5-G ponies took three of the four grand 
championships and a reserve on the fourth — an unprece- 
dented sweep for a single ranch. Last year Sunny Acres 
Modernaire showed 14 times, won firsts in his age class, 
senior class and the grand championship in every show. 
He brought home a full set of 43 ribbons. 

The show string was out cleaning up. Meanwhile, back 
at the ranch, Patsy was decorating. Kind of sprucing up the 
barn. William Pahlmann, one of the world’s leading interior 
decorators, is an old friend of the Griffiths. He helped Patsy 
with the house, and he decorated the R. Lacy offices, but 
one might not have expected the man responsible for the 
Four Seasons restaurant in New York City to come to grips 
with a barn. He did, though, and there is not apt to be an- 
other with a tack room much like the one in the 5-G barn 
today — a 1 9-by- 1 7 cinderblock room with a high and airy 
breezeway separating it from the stalls. The breezeway 
{right, where the Griffiths are gathered) opens on a cool. 


A Tony 
Texas 
Pony 
Farm 


Billy Griffith of Longview, Texas , came 
home with the best Shet lands money could 
buy. Then he called in Bill Pahlmann to 
decorate a stable so handsome that you 
could move right in with the ponies 

by Barbara Heilman 

Photographs by Farrell Creltan 
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Pony Farm continued 

deep porch and is filled wi th pi a nt$ — ha ng- 
ing plants and potted plants, beneath 
a skylight. It has somewhat the air of the 
interior gardens of New Orleans court- 
yards. The oak refectory table, the stools, 
the great ships’ wheels, high at either 
end above the doors, and the iron wall 
brackets all are English antiques. On a 
marble shelf there is an American pac- 
ing-horse weathervane. The side chairs 
are 17th century Spanish. The walls 
themselves are whimsical with antique 
wooden and metal signs. 

In the tack room there are also wall 
brackets on the sage-green block walls, 
and Gothic corner chairs flank an early 
18th century English sideboard. An old 
Spanish chest studded with nailheads, 
a Portuguese chest of drawers, a Frank- 
lin stove and a metal “African dinner 
pail, I think,” as Billy describes it, sit 
companionably cheek by jowl. There 
are English powder horns, papier-mache 
horses, framed antique pony seals. There 
are an ivory-headed cane containing a 
horse-measuring stick marked in inches 
and hands, pewter plates, fat Mexican 
pottery birds, a balsa-wood decoy, a 
leather fire bucket. The antiques repre- 
sent their various countries and centu- 
ries with a comfortable grace and no 
decorative discord. 

“Bill Pahlmann can get by with put- 
ting more things together than I believe 
any other person could,” Patsy says. 

The breezeway and the porch over- 
look a 16-acre pond Billy Griffith put 
there. It is stocked with bream, bass and 
channel cats, which have already reached 
a good size, and on it float small green 
wooden structures exactly, from a dis- 
tance, like the green wood Monopoly 
houses of the days before plastic set in. 
“Duck apartments,” Billy says. “The 
dogs were bothering the nests along the 
banks, so I made these and floated them 
on inner tubes. Each one has four rooms, 
and they’re all full of mallards.” 

Billy’s little ranch is as big as he cares 
to have it get. He expects to have a sale 
next year and to keep the herd down to 
about its present size. 

Since the present size is where he wants 
it, and since his handsome string of po- 
nies has already won a tack room full of 
ribbons, Griffith in less than three years 
has built himself an entire daydream. 
There always seems to be somebody to 
prove it’s true about Texans. end 
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THE RIVIERA BY BUICK • AMERICA’S BID 

FOR A GREAT NEW INTERNATIONA! 



CLASSIC CAR 


The culmination of a 5-year program by General Motors and Buick, the new Riviera 
combines the best of old-world craftsmanship and coachwork with the high precision 
art of modern technology. 

The result is a car of the caliber that you might expect to see priced at twelve thousand 
dollars on the international market, offered here for less than half that cost. 

A new technique in body construction makes possible clean, sculptured surfaces unin- 
terrupted by strips of chrome beading. New type of door construction permits sheer 
glass side windows uncluttered by metal frames. These are just two of many custom 
touches seldom found on a high production automobile. 
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THE RIVIERA- 
A FORMIDABLE 
MACHINE 


A unique blend of classic elegance and spectacular performance, 
the Riviera combines an easy, whisper-quiet ride with feline sure- 
footedness on the worst of roads. 

Thanks to a low center of gravity and individually tuned front 
and rear suspension systems, it takes tight turns with perfect 
control and almost effortless maneuverability. 

Its 325-h.p. engine delivers 445 ft-lbs. of torque, literally loafs 
at freeway speeds. This means less strain, longer engine life 
and tremendous reserve power. 




THE RIVIERA- 
A CAR OF 
EXCEPTIONAL 
QUALITY 


A steering wheel adjustable to 7 different driving positions, 
plus a completely adjustable driver’s seat (up, down, backward 
and forward), both optional at extra cost, gives the ultimate 
in driving comfort. Individual rear bucket seats add to comfort. 

The distinctive outboard grille (known as fencer’s mask) houses 
columns of light for parking, indicating turns, cornering. Note 
the crisp, tailored appearance of roof and windows, hallmark 
of a classic international car. If you wish to drive the Riviera, 
phone your nearest Buick dealer. 




Wherever you go f you look better in an Arrow shirt 


Photographed for Arrow in Eton, England 


Stout-hearted Ban-Lon® at its best . . . 


Long-wearing Ban-Lon, tailored in 
the incomparable Arrow manner 
. . . becomes the Arrow Par. In the 
Par you look, and feel, trim and 
confident. The fit is flattering. The 
fashion collar looks perfect worn 
open or closed. And Arrow tailors 
the Par to give a man all the free- 


the versatile Arrow Par . 

dom of movement he needs for golf, 
tennis, or any leisure activity. The 
Par is easy to care for, too! It’s 
100% textralized nylon, so no mat- 
ter how many times it's washed, it 
never loses its shape ... or its fit .. . 
always comes out wrinkle-free, 
ready to wear, ready for action. See 


the Arrow Ban-Lon Par in a wide 
range of handsome colors at your 
Arrow retailer. Long-sleeves, G.95; 
short-sleeves, 5.95. 

-ARROW- 


Photographs by Jomes Drake 


A t the end of practice two days before the season, Tom- 
• my McDonald, the Eagles’ Little Boy Wonderful 
flankerback (see cover), showered and dressed and headed 
his red convertible across Philadelphia to the Old Original 
Bookbinder's for lunch. “It’s a great place,” he said. “Stan 
Musial eats there when he’s in town. And Kirk Douglas. 
Sometimes we get together. Kirk's a great football fan. 
People say I look like him. Some say 1 look like Paul New- 
man. I’ve got to ask Kirk sometime if anybody ever tells 
him he looks like Tommy McDonald.” As McDonald 
drove down Market Street, people called out to him and 
he responded genially. “Hey, Tommy, catch one for me 
Sunday, baby!” “Whattayasay, Tommeeee!” The simple 
crosstown drive became a one-car processional. Recogni- 
tion was made less difficult by the cherry-red color of the 
convertible and the 72-point type on the door panels pro- 
claiming TOMMY McDONALD, directly above a lesser 
plea for Phillies Cigars, which provides him the car and 
$250 a week in return for small favors. He says the sign on 
the door makes him self-conscious. 

“Have you seen the commercial 1 do for Phillies?” said 
McDonald, driving with two fingers and puffing jerkily on a 
Cheroot (“I never inhale”). “I'm on this great big pinto, 
in a cowboy suit. I advise everybody to go out and buy a 
cigar, and ‘be sure and tell ’em Tommy McDonald sent 
you!’ Then I ride off like crazy. People ask if it's really me 
riding that horse. I tell ’em youdamnright. I’m from Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. I learned to ride a horse before I 
learned to catch a football.” 

His record as a cigar peddler on horseback is unavailable, 
but McDonald caught 64 passes last fall for 1,144 yards and 
13 touchdowns, the best composite record in the National 
Football League. Twice an All-America back at Okla- 
homa, he has been used almost exclusively as a pass catcher 
during his six years as a pro. He has scored 51 touchdowns 
in all, some of his most brilliant coming in October 1959, 
when he played with a broken jaw. He scored four times 
against the New York Giants (once on an 81 -yard punt 
return) and three weeks later made two more touchdowns 
and set up another with a 71 -yard reception, as the Eagles, 
after trailing the then Chicago Cardinals 24-0, came back 
to win 28-24. 

“I love to act, to perform,” he said. “It’s easy for me to 
get the right expression for a cameraman. You know, cock- 
ing an eyebrow the right way and all. There’s a lot of act- 
ing to catching passes. Especially for a little guy like me. I 
roll my eyes and fake and feint and play possum. 1 think 
if I wasn't playing football I’d want to be an entertainer. 
I guess that’s why I do some of the crazy things you read 
about. I enjoy breaking people up, making ’em laugh. This 
is a serious old world most of the time. One day after a 
game I came running into the dressing room yelling ‘I’m 
in love. I’m in love!’ and dived head first into a basket 
of dirty towels.” 

McDonald is without peer in the NFL for mock drown- 
ings in the whirlpool bath and for fanciful leaps and skids 
on the practice field. At Highland High in Albuquerque he 
had a magical way of producing ice cubes in the huddle. 


THE 

MAGNIFICENT 

SQUIRT 

The Eagles’ irrepressible Tommy McDonald runs 
pass patterns wrong, he is small and not really 
fast, but he is the pros’ best pass catcher 

by JOHN UNDERWOOD 
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MCDONALD eanllnned 


His war whoops ("iieeeeeeeee!”) were the 
delight of Norm Van Brocklin, ex-Eagle 
quarterback and now head coach of the 
Minnesota Vikings, who was also a fre- 
quent target of his snowballs in the 
shower room. This is all good clean fun 
to McDonald, and he is resentful when 
people take it otherwise. "It really gets 
my dandruff (sic) up when some writer 
says, ‘Is Tommy McDonald a kook?' 
or ‘Is Tommy McDonald flakey?’ ” 
Tommy McDonald says. 

At Bookbinder's, a seafood emporium 
near the Delaware riverfront, the own- 
er's son met McDonald at the door. 
"Hey, Tommyboy," hechirped. "Wait'll 
you see our new hostess. Just your type. 
Mmmmmmmmmmuuh!” He turned off- 
handedly to Tommy's companion. "Oh, 
the dolls this guy comes in here with! A 
different one every time. And gorgeous. 
Gorgeous. I think he's better catching 
women than he is catching footballs.” 
McDonald expressed only mild interest 
and punctiliously introduced his com- 
panion around. He sat down and or- 
dered a shrimp cocktail, a shrimp salad 
sandwich and coffee. "I never seen this 
guy take a drink," said the owner’s son. 
The owner came and said Stan Musial 
was in and that Tommy could catch 
him later at the game. McDonald said 
he hadn't been to a baseball game in 
two years but maybe he would, "just to 
see old Stanley." 

McDonald talked about his hands. 
"Look at them," he said. “See this 
thumb? I lost the tip of it trying to take 
a motorbike up a high curb. Funny 
story. Dad wanted me to be a baseball 
player real bad. This was back in Roy, 
New Mexico, population about a thou- 
sand but a great little sports town. Any- 
way, my Dad figured I wasn’t growing 
fast enough — I’ve been hearing that all 
my life — and said he’d buy me a motor- 
bike if I'd stay in the eighth grade an- 
other year to be with kids my size. So I 
stayed back and got the bike, and blooey! 
there goes the thumb. I never did find a 
class where the boys were my size. 

"1 think catching passes is judgment, 
mostly. I've got good vision; good pe- 
ripheral vision. I think sometimes I can 
see things the defensive back doesn't 
see. I watch for him to make his move 
— you've got to study the guys in this 
league — and if he's a fraction late com- 
pensating for mine, then I've got him 
beat. When you've got the jump, size 
doesn't matter. 


"And I go for the ball. I don't wait 
for it to come to me. Vision and reac- 
tion. When 1 was a kid I'd lie on my back 
on the floor or in bed, throwing things 
up in the air — nails, pennies, rubber 
balls, anything. Then I’d close my eyes 
and try to catch them. Instead of passing 


things at the table, we'd pitch them. 
Mom made us draw the line at mashed 
potatoes. The best thing, though, is a 
ping-pong ball. It does weird things. If 
you can catch a ping-pong ball you can 
catch anything.” 

The owner’s son picked up the lunch- 
eon check. Teammates estimate that Mc- 
Donald, with a ready roster of doting 
restaurateurs, can eat on S5 a week in 
Philadelphia. 

“You don't mind if we make a few 


stops, do you?” said McDonald, return- 
ing to the convertible. He drove to the 
Eagles' offices for hisallotment ofSunday 
game tickets, then to the Phillies factory 
where he checked the slick proof of his 
latest ad (McDonald peering from the 
middle of a pileup, eyes wide like Betty 


Boop, a smile on his face and a cigar in 
his smile). 

At his haberdasher’s, McDonald out- 
lined the virtues of his new black mohair 
jacket, the one without a lapel- and with 
one pearl white button. "I’ve got one 
like it in rust color I wear to the Latin 
Casino,” he said. "It's great for twisting. 
A lot of times I do the twist instead of 
knee bends when we're warming up be- 
fore a game. Did I tell you about the big 
brawl we had in Pittsburgh last year? All 




of a sudden I’m squared off with this 
big guy — Ernie Stautner, it was. So 1 
break into a twist, and so does he. Boy 
that really broke 'em up.” 

At a bank building, McDonald 
squeezed the convertible between a car 
and a truck— “See what I mean about 
good judgment?” — and told his com- 
panion he was about to meet Pat Galla- 
gher, the future Mrs. McDonald. "We’re 
getting married,” he said. “Nobody 
knows it yet except us and Sonny [Jur- 
gensen, the Eagles’ present quarterback]. 
He’s standing up for me. Her folks are 
Catholic and they don’t approve. They're 
great and like me fine, but I'm divorced.” 

He sat, studying the steering wheel. 
“Everything has worked out so well,” 
he said. “The people in this town are 
wonderful. There's a man I know. Ike 
Fiel. Half his head was shot away in the 
war and now he can barely talk. Comes 
to the games and they wheel him up 
on the sidelines. He wears my jersey 
with No. 25 and when I do something 
good he says, ‘That’s my boy.’” Tears 
brimmed in McDonald's eyes. "Some- 
times I can't understand my good for- 
tune. ‘Why me?’ I ask myself. 'Why me?’ 
It’s bewildering.” 


T hat night at the ball game, when 
Musial came to bat, McDonald 
leaned to the edge of his scat. “Stanley!” 
he yelled. “Hey, Stan. Stanley! Whata ya 
say we go to the Latin Casino tonight!” 

The next day he and Pat Gallagher 
drove to Audubon, Pa. and got married. 

There are, by reasonable estimate, 
three Tommy McDonalds — the Player, 
the Wag and the Man. Each is an appeal- 
ing fellow. None of them has an enemy. 

McDonald the Player is a blend of 
sheer talent and sheer gall. "You’ve got 
to stamp on the little squirt in the hud- 
dle like he was a Japanese beetle,” says 
a teammate. “All he yells is ‘Throw it 
to me. Sonny, throw it to me. I’ve got 
this guy beat.’ If he had his way nobody 
else on the team would get a chance to 
catch the ball.” McDonald is 5 feet 10, 
only 172 pounds but 150% confidence. 
“There axe worlds of people with poten- 
tial physical abilities greater than Mc- 
Donald's,'’ says Coach Bud Wilkinson 
of Oklahoma, for whom McDonald 
played three full seasons. “About his 
only real advantages are quickness and 
extraordinary determination.” 

“McDonald catches every ball that 


hits his hands, and some he shouldn't 
catch,” says Van Brocklin. "He’s not the 
fastest, but when he comes out of his 
fake he comes out running, without los- 
ing a step.” Van Brocklin used to ignore 
McDonald’s pleas for attention in the 
huddle until that propitious moment 
when suggestion and circumstance were 
equal. “1 used to have to shut him up; 
the other receivers were getting their 
noses out of joint. But he had a very 
high percentage of success on plays he 
brought back to the huddle.” 

With the emergence of his closest 
friend, Jurgcnsen, as Eagle quarterback, 
McDonald last year began to quiet down 
in the huddle. “1 think he's finally got 
the word that one or two of us, myself 
included, disapprove of having two quar- 
terbacks calling plays,” says End Pete 
Retzlaff. He added with a laugh, "So 
what he does now is run back ahead of 
us and talk to Sonny before we get into 
the huddle.” 

There are two recognized ways to de- 
fend against McDonald: play him light 
(close) and he'll run around you to make 
the catch. Play him loose (or deep) and 
he’ll cut in front of you to make the 
catch. But when you are able to stick 
with him step for step, as Night Train 
Lane of the Lions sometimes does, and 
you have the predictable height advan- 
tage, then presto! he still makes the 
catch. He has the balance of a gymnast 
and as Tom Brookshier, the Eagles' All- 
Pro defensive back, says, "The little rat 
is strong as a bull.” In an exhibition 
basketball game last winter, he picked 
up the 275-pound Jim Parker bodily and 
spun him over his shoulders, then set 
him down light as you please. He has 
never been critically hurt. "1 relax,” Mc- 
Donald says, "when I’m hit by a guy 
I can’t run over, which is most anybody 
in this league.” 

McDonald, however, is sometimes in- 
trepid to a fault. He runs pass patterns 
as though he were exploring uncharted 
territory. On the sidelines Coach Nick 
Skorich blanches when he sees McDon- 
ald suddenly break a pattern. Compared 
with the exacting Retzlaff, McDonald 
doesn't run patterns at all. Often, in his 
great desire to catch the ball, he hooks 
into somebody else’s ground when he 
is supposed to be acting as decoy. Van 
Brocklin found this distracting — “he 
made me throw interceptions” — but 
learned to take the occasional bitter with 
the surfeit of sweet. Jurgcnsen says that 
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BETTER THAN 



FAVORITE 
AMONG TOP 
AMATEURS 


At the 1962 USGA amateur 
championship more than eight 
competitors played Titleist for 
every one that played the next 
most popular ball. 

Among the 200 entrants : 

139 PLAYED TITLEIST 

16 PLAYED THE #2 BALL 

14 PLAYED THE fj 3 BALL 

11 PLAYED THE #4 BALL 

8 PLAYED THE #5 BALL 

ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS 

SOLD THRU GOLF COURSE PRO SHOPS ONLY 
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If you do drop it 
we pick up the bill 

In one respect (and one only), an 
Argus is like any other camera. It 
can be dropped. But the similarity 
ends right there. If you do drop an 
Argus camera or projector, and if 
there’s any damage, Argus will 
repair it at no cost to you. This 
ironclad Argus guarantee covers 
any accidental damage, and it’s 
good for a full year. 

That’s Argus dependability for 
you, and for the millions of people 
who own Argus equipment. The 
progressive management attitude 
of Argus extends well beyond the 
famed Argus guarantee, however. 
It colors and guides every phase of 
research, engineering and manu- 
facturing. And the end result is 
better products, better values for 
you, from one of the most respected 
names in photography. 


MORE THAN A NAME 
. . . IT’S A TRADITION 






ntinucd 

it is all in getting used to him. “You’ve 
got to watch him close, learn to antici- 
pate his moves.” But this is something 
that not even Jurgcnscn can always do. 

A second deficit, by some accounts, 
is McDonald's bent for ribbing defensive 
halfbacks. “He’s a heckler,” says Ben 
Scotti, ex-Washington Redskin corner- 
back who now plays with the Eagles. 
“ ‘What’s the matter, out of shape, Scot- 
ti?’ he’d say when he caught one on me. 
‘Is that as hard as you can hit?’ He made 
faces at me from the huddle.” Last year 
Scotti gave McDonald one of his worst 
days as a receiver — two completions — 
but in the next game with Washington, 
McDonald caught the winning touch- 
down pass in the final 16 seconds. As 
they came together in the end zone, 
McDonald loosed an indelicate “Haw, 
Haw!” Scotti, naturally, jumped him. 


M cDonald the Man is often pensive 
and thoughtful and not the least ir- 
responsible. His affluence is staggering: 
S17,000 with the Eagles; endorsements 
and promotion money from Phillies and 
McGregor Sportswear; real estate hold- 
ings with his father, Clyde, in Albuquer- 
que; directorship of an Oklahoma City 
suburban bank. He is very close to his 
family. The elder McDonalds and his 
brother Clyde Ray wore out three auto- 
mobiles driving to Norman, Oklahoma 
on football weekends to watch him 
play. 

McDonald was small from birth, asth- 
matic as a child, but his father’s athletic 
ambitions for his sons soon awakened 
in McDonald the great energy that has 
marked his young life. As a boy in Roy 
he would clomp around in the shoes of 
star athletes who visited the house. In 
class he would become so possessed with 
energy he would walk on his hands 
across the desks. “His teachers were very 
wise,” says Mr. McDonald. “When they 
saw he was building up to a bursting 
point, they'd send him out on the basket- 
ball court to work it off.” His father 
made him run to school and his mother 
made him eat his oatmeal “or get his 
jaws boxed.” Church was a habit. He 
played basketball, baseball, ran track 
and was a football star from the time 
he was in junior high school. Mr. Mc- 
Donald is convinced Tommy could have 
made the big leagues as a ballplayer. 
Clyde Ray, whose own athletic career 
was shortened by an auto accident, is 


just as sure he could have been a pro 
basketball player. His football coach in 
Albuquerque said he was sure of only 
one thing concerning McDonald: he de- 
spised sitting on the bench. 

At Oklahoma, McDonald was used 
principally as a running back. He also 
threw a good running pass and played 
defense. “He had too much talent for 
us to use him just to catch passes,” said 
Bud Wilkinson. It was Wilkinson who 
first convinced McDonald he was T>ig 
enough for the college game, and it was 
Wilkinson who suggested that the Ea- 
gles “use him properly. Get him out of 
harm's way, out on the flank, and he’ll 
do fine.” McDonald’s respect for Wil- 
kinson is awesome. “I kept my mouth 
shut around that man.” 

There have been few disappointments 
in the McDonald history. It reads like 
Tommy in Wonderland and the only 
thing that seems to add realism is his 
divorce. He married Miss Oklahoma, 
Ann Campbell, in 1957. They parted 
three years later. 

McDonald has an abiding pride in 
his abilities, and a small man’s complex 
about his failures. When he misses passes 
he becomes inordinately upset. "The 
only time I ever saw him cry was after 
a game we'd won when he didn’t catch 
his share,” says Van Brocklin. The day 
Scotti held him to two completions, Mc- 
Donald declared: “I’m washed up. I’m 
too old [he was 27]. Another afternoon 
like that and I'll retire.” He is perplexed 
by slights, real or imaginary. When Dave 
Baker, an ex-Oklahoma teammate, frac- 
tured his jaw with an elbow swipe in a 
game in San Francisco three years ago, 
McDonald said in wonder, “I can’t hard- 
ly believe Dave would do that . . . he’s 
always been a good churchgoer.” He 
still can’t understand why the Albuquer- 
que Letterman’s Club passed him up as 
guest speaker in favor of Paul Hornung. 

The fact is, of course, that slights rare- 
ly come his way. The other day he made 
a date to appear at Wanamaker’s De- 
partment Store for the sale of his book. 
They Pay Me to Catch Footballs, but he 
forgot practice would carry him past the 
scheduled appearance. When he arrived, 
an hour late, he was still in uniform, 
dirty, unshaved, unbathed. But he was 
there, just as he had promised. He made 
a little speech. He sold and autographed 
141 books. He made some more money. 
He made a lot more friends. The store 
was jammed. end 
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Any sport’s more fun when you own your accessories! 

Enjoy bowling more with your own AMF bowling ball, bag and shoes! 


To get the most out of any sport, owning your equipment really adds to 
your fun and your skill. Especially when the sport’s bowling, and the ac- 
cessories comefrom AMF! Choose your own Amflite® ball and AMF Fashion 
Line bag and shoes from bowling’s top-scoring selection of accessories... 
and showyourstyle (AMF-style!) on and off the lanes. AMF accessories are 
available at bowling centers and sporting goods counters everywhere. 





New roof with a reason. The Monterey’s unique rear 
window is recessed, stays clear in rain or snow. The rear 
seat is shaded, headroom is increased, visibility improved. 


A Marauder 390 V-8 engine is now standard. Optional en- 
gines range up to a Marauder 406 V-8. Also available are 
4-speed manual or dual-range automatic transmission. 


Other news you’ll like: 12 elegant new Montereys to choose from, including a glamorous new Colony Park station wagon 



the elegant car with the news-making roof 



Bucket-seat luxury comes in two sporty Monterey S-55 New breezeway ventilation. Monterey’s rear window can 

models— a convertible and hardtop. The luxurious bucket be opened when it's warm — power-controlled from the 

seats are individually adjustable, the stick shift optional. driver’s seat. You get refreshing breezeway ventilation. 


• Optional hi-fi combination radio (FM not just AM) • Smooth Cushion-Link ride 

COMET - METEOR - MONTEREY: PRODUCTS MOTOR COMPANY - LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 


f '63 MERCURY 

_ MONTEREY 



Mint On-the-Rocks 

Place three or four ice cubes in a deep, chilled 
glass. Pour in enough delicious, minty Hiram 
Walker's Green Creme de Menthe to fill glass. 



ii 


Stinger On-the-Rocks 

Shake with ice— % oz. Hiram Walker’s White 
Creme de Menthe, 1 !4 oz. Hiram Walker's 
Brandy. Strain into glass over ice cubes. Delicious ! 


« ■ ♦A* 
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Sloe Gin Fizz On-the-Rocks 

With ice, shake juice of V4 lemon, V4 tablespoon 
sugar, 1 'A oz. Hiram Walker's Sloe Gin. Strain 
over ice cubes. Fill with Club Soda. 



Suddenly everybod y’s serving Hiram Walkers Cordials On-the-Rocks 
( Especially Blackberry Flavored Brandy!) 

It’s the new entertaining idea . . . this 
icy after-dinner dividend! And like all 
great ideas, it’s simple. Also elegant, 
imaginative, and delicious. (Have you 
tasted Hiram Walker’s Cordials lately?) 

And this magnificent finishing touch 
costs surprisingly little, so you can keep 

Green Creme de Menthe, White Creme de Menthe, Sloe Gin, 60 proof; Blackberry Flavored Brandy, 70 proof; Hiram Walker's Brandy, 80 proof. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Peoria, Illinois 


a good assortment of Hiram Walker’s 
Cordials readily at hand. 

At your next dinner party, serve a 
choice of Hiram Walker’s Cordials 
On-the-Rocks. For instance, the drinks 
shown above. Each, in its own inimitable 
way, is nothing short of sensational! 


HIRAM WALKER'S 

CORDIALS 

A RAINBOW OF DISTINCTIVE FLAVORS 
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Successful ploy by 
a master games man 

Bus Mosbacher, skipper of the victorious America’s Cup 
defender 'Weatherly,' tells how— and why— he ordered 
a surprising change of sails in the crucial fourth race 


In the recently concluded America’s 
* Cup series there were three key deci- 
sions which cost the Australian boat her 
chances of being the first challenger ever 
to win the cup. In the first race Gretel 
lost out when precious minutes were 
wasted sailing on an unnecessary tack. 
Then, after winning the second race in 
the heavy winds which favored the Aus- 
tralians, they declined to race the next 
day, passing up not only a psychological 
edge over the shaken defenders but also 
a second afternoon of strong breezes to 
take a sound drubbing in a drifting match 
the following day. But it was a maneuver 
in the fourth race ( diagramed at right ) 
that did the most to keep the cup in the 
United States. “If they had won that 
race they could have won the America’s 
Cup,” said the defending skipper, Bus 
Mosbacher of Weatherly. “We would 
have been two races each and psycho- 
logically even. Gretel is too fast and her 
crew were learning too much about her 
every day.” The triangular course that 
day favored Gretel , whose superiority 
across and down the wind had been prov- 
en in her first victory. “We had them at 
the weather mark by 1:26,” said Mos- 
bacher, “but they cut that in half on the 
reach. Around the second mark it was 
apparent they were still gaining, and 
also climbing up to windward. They were 
obviously better than we were under 
spinnaker and we had to do something 
to stay ahead. So we set our genoa to 
be able to force them too high if they 
tried passing us to weather, and with 
the apparent wind so far ahead we didn’t 
believe they would be able to get through 
to leeward of us. 

“When we switched sails, Gretel did 


what I would have done, she followed 
suit, changing from spinnaker to jib, 
and began to lose the ground she had 
gained. But the wind abated and swung 
around behind, so 1 1 minutes later her 
crew finally reset the spinnaker and fell 
off to try to pass to leeward and also to 
avoid being forced too high to fetch the 
line. They were gaining again and it 
looked as if they might get through our 
lee, so we set a spinnaker again and 
sailed a course for the downwind end of 
the line to cut them off. They had to get 
back up, and they did, crossing our 
wake once, sagging down and coming 
back up again. Just as we came to the 
line, they were sitting there on our tran- 
som. Twenty-six seconds, that’s too 
close for comfort.” 

Had Gretel carried her spinnaker the 
entire time she might very well have 
won. But from the challenger’s point of 
view, the reason for changing sails was 
psychological, not tactical. “They made 
us douse the spinnaker,” admitted Mag- 
nus Halvorsen, a member of Gretel ' s 
afterguard. “They knew we couldn’t 
make time under our genoa, so they 
made us use it. We thought they had 
gotten a wind shift forward. By the 
time we realized we had been tricked it 
was too late. We couldn’t catch up, 
even with the chute. It was only 26 sec- 
onds— and we lost at least that much 
time in the 11 minutes we spent sailing 
the race their way.” 

Whatever the reasoning, the Mos- 
bacher way was, as usual, the winning 
way. The incomparable American skip- 
per proved once more that there is a 
lot more to match racing than having a 
fast boat. end 
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HORSE RACING 


Whitney Tower 


Le crack Carry Back et 
/e crack Jack 


Last week we left happy Jack Price and his famous horse flying the 
Atlantic Ocean in search of adventure, cash and glory in Europe's 
most important race. Well, they have arrived and taken over the joint 



If it was a mile-and-a-quarter race I’d 
1 say he should be even money against 
this field. 

“He’s so relaxed I wonder if he’s flirt- 
ing with a French filly while my men are 
out drinking champagne at night. 

“He won the Monmouth Handicap 
on Bastille Day but lost the Suburban 
on the Fourth of July, so we figured he 
might like France better than America.” 

The speaker, of course, is portly, forth- 
right Jack Price who is in France training 
his plucky brown colt Carry Back — or 
le crack Carry Back, as the French press 
calls him — for Sunday's Prix de l’Arc de 
Triomphe. This mile-and-a-half turf clas- 
sic at Longchamp has earned the reputa- 
tion over 40 years for being one of the 
most demanding among many great Eu- 
ropean races. 

Jack and Katherine Price, Carry Back 
and his handlers Matt Reddy and Mike 
Flynn are already racing celebrities in 
France — a country where an owner with 
a good horse usually refuses to talk about 
it except to his close friends. French rac- 
ing officials, being sportsmen of the old 
school, greeted the Price invasion with 
typical courtesy, though Price has occa- 
sionally felt that he might be getting a 
bum steer here and there and naturally 
spoke up and said so. “At first,” says 
Katherine, “it wasn't that the French 
were giving us misinformation: it's just 
that they were giving us no information 
at all. They respect us and our horse, but 
they just don’t want us to win.” 

A Frenchman who is not eager to see 
Carry Back win his country’s most dis- 
tinguished race seems natural enough. 
Despite this, the French racing press has 
covered the U.S. invaders as never be- 
fore. Most racing writers in France nev- 
er get to talk to an owner at all, and 
rarely do they bother to question a train- 
er, knowing perfectly well that it is usu- 
ally a waste of time. However, they have 
discovered in the last fortnight that ques- 
tioning Jack Price is anything but a waste 
of time. It is, as one of them put it, 
“ Quelle experience!" 

Journeying out to the beautiful train- 
ing-center village of Chantilly, where 
Carry Back spent his first 10 days as the 
guest of Trainer Alec Head, reporters 
were amazed at what they saw and heard. 
While Price was attempting to digest the 
financial page one morning last week. 
Carry Back was walking under a bright 

continued 


at home at Chantilly, Carry Back 
crops grass as Mike Flynn and Price look on. 
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HORSE RACING continued 

blue Gulfstream Park cooler, and pho- 
tographers were poking their lenses in 
every direction. 

“Are you nervous about this race?” 
asked one reporter. 

“Why should I be, when I run for 
$100,000 every 10 days at home?” said 
Price. Officials got equally frank an- 
swers. When asked by the director of 
the training center whether his room at 
Chantilly’s Hotel du Parc was comforta- 
ble, Price fired off something he'd been 
saving up all week. “The hotel was so 
cold that first night that 1 slept with my 
clothes on,” he said. “Things were so 
bad the second night that Katherine and 
1 had to bundle to keep warm.” 

All the talk, however, was not light- 
hearted and funny. As Price put the fin- 
ishing touches on Carry Back's training, 
everyone in French racing gave serious 
study to the American’s chances. Most 
trainers weren't telling Price anything 
and he was just as glad. “Good trainers 
don’t give you advice anyway,” he not- 
ed. “It’s the self-appointed experts who 
try to louse you up by telling you a mess 
of different things to do.” 

By the end of his second week in 
France the problems caused by unneces- 
sary mismanagement were gradually dis- 
appearing. Carry Back was settling into 
an orderly routine. In fact, he had never 
looked so well, nor had he ever been so 
impressive in his work. 

At Chantilly, Carry Back wore his U.S. 
shoes, but the continual traveling on con- 
crete roads between stable and training 
area was wearing them down. It now 
seems likely that after some additional 
filing to make them virtually fiat (as re- 
quired on the French turf). Price will not 
bother to switch to French shoes. Run- 
ning alone across the vast expanse of the 
Chantilly gallops, Carry Back amazed 
several French trainers by going so 
straight and true. “Usually a horse gal- 
loping alone for the first time here,” 
said one trainer, “is so curious that he 
throws his head all over the place. This 
horse doesn't.” With his long tail flying 
gracefully along behind him. Carry Back 
also adapted quickly to running over 
undulating ground. 

The 4-year-old colt got his first look 
at a French track when officials gave 
Price special permission to break Carry 
Back from the webbed barrier and cover 
2,100 meters (approximately a mile and 
five-sixteenths) on the beautiful Chan- 
tilly course itself. Neville Sellwood, the 
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brilliant 39-year-old Australian jockey 
who won this year’s Epsom Derby on 
Larkspur, was riding him. Nobody, of 
course, knew how he would react to the 
mechanical barrier or the right-hand 
turn. When the barrier went up Carry 
Back reacted perfectly. “He got away 
quietly and relaxed, and from the first I 
could sec he had lovely action,” Sell- 
wood said later. “We think of a good 
French horse as one who goes away 
quietly. We think of U.S. horses as speed- 
ing away too fast and using themselves 
up too quickly. On the turn Carry Back 
traveled extremely well. I think he's most 
adaptable. He's lively and full of spirit 
and seems a genuine little horse. I bet he 
doesn’t know how to run badly.” 

Four days later, now stabled at Long- 
champ, Carry Back worked the Arc 
course itself. This time he was ridden by 
the other Aussie star, Scobie Breasley, 
who will handle him in the big race. He 
ran an unusually fast first mile and then 
tired noticeably in the stretch. 

A field of stayers 

For all his good manners, impressive 
works and enthusiastic rooters. Carry 
Back has a tremendous task ahead of 
him. Granted that the opposition is not 
as powerful as in some recent years, it is 
still not a field of patsies as Jack Price 
often tends to picture it. There probably 
will be Aurelius, who won the 1961 St. 
Legerand Larkspur, and Surdi and Mex- 
ico from Italy. France’s Match and Misti 
both are at home at this distance and 
Misti was third in last year’s Arc. There 
is a possibility that the good fillies La 
Sega and Monade may be in there, too. 
The Arc field may lack a Ribot or even a 
Ballymoss but it is a field of mile-and-a- 
half horses. Carry Back has run that dis- 
tance only once. 

Surprisingly enough, whereas most 
American trainers give Carry Back little 
or no chance in the Arc, a large number 
of French trainers definitely do. Francois 
de Brignac, manager of the Marcel 
Boussac stable, says, “a horse who wins 
an American classic at a mile and a quar- 
ter should be able to do the same at a 
mile and a half here. Our pace is slower, 
and that is the difference.” 

All Carry Back has to do is win on 
grass for the first time, win at a mile and 
a half for the first time, and beat the best 
horses in Europe while carrying 132 
pounds. Can he do it? Jack Price thinks 
so, of course. “Carry Back by five," he 
shouts. Carry Back among the first five, 
is more like it, I would think. end 
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NEW RAGE TO WIN 

continued from page 17 

a waiver and give up his scholarship 
when he quit the squad. “I should have 
known,” he says, “but I didn’t.” 

It is easy to assume that Bradshaw 
subtly conned the boys into signing, but 
the evidence is not all that way. Mike 
Minix had a two-hour chat with Brad- 
shaw before signing. “The coach was 
pleasant throughout the interview,” 
Minix said. “He wanted me to recon- 
sider. He advised me to read the waiver 
carefully. I told him I wouldn't want 
the scholarship unless I was earning it. 
There was no pressure.” 

Nor is it justified to assume that all 
Bradshaw teaches is brutality. Jerry 
Woolum said, "I occasionally thought 
the coaches were overly enthusiastic. But 
eventually all these trials seemed to be- 
come irresistible challenges.” 

“Young people require a disciplined 
program,” Bradshaw said. “If they don't 


have it, they bob around like so many 
wood chips in the ocean, marking time, 
living a day-to-day existence. They have 
to learn to be dedicated and to develop 
direction.” 

One of Bradshaw's basic ideas is to 
get the players to push beyond their 
psychic control. He worked with Dr. 
O. B. Murphy of the American Medical 
Association to develop an intensive rou- 
tine calculated to improve the players' 
concentration, reaction and strength. Dr. 
Murphy said, “We know the limits of 
fatigue can be pushed back through con- 
centration. A player must constantly ex- 
ert greater force than he believes himself 
capable of." Dr. Murphy feels that this 
self-dedication is responsible for the Ken- 
tucky squad’s impressive strength and 
stamina gains. Rusty Payne, the Ken- 
tucky trainer, said, “For the first time 
that 1 can remember, we haven’t had a 
broken finger or a wrist, and sprains and 
strafns have almost disappeared.” 

Yet despite this genuine physical im- 


provement and implied moral improve- 
ment, the only real, obvious and imme- 
diate goal is winning football games. 
Field-position football, which is what 
Bryant and Bradshaw play, requires a 
perfectly disciplined and perfectly condi- 
tioned team. The ideal player is one 
trained to a physical peak and a reflexive 
refinement that makes him respond, al- 
most like an automaton, to any situa- 
tion that arises on the field. Because 
of this, the player is wholly dominated 
by the coach and wholly dedicated to 
football. 

If it sounds a bit totalitarian, it is. It is 
Total Football. And it pays off — perhaps 
not so much for the player as it does for 
the school and for the coach, who, after 
all, is evaluated on a stark and simple 
basis: he's a success if he wins and a 
failure if he loses. As one man said, "In 
Kentucky they play football for God, 
for the State of Kentucky and for the 
University. And incidentally for Charlie 
Bradshaw.” 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE SOUTH 

THE TOP THREE: 1. GEORGIA TECH (2-0) 

2. ALABAMA (2-0) 3. LSU (1-0-1) 

It was a big weekend in the South for soph- 
omore quarterbacks. Alabama’s Joe Na- 
math proved that his brilliant debut the 
week before was no fluke as he led the Crim- 
son Tide to a 44-6 victory over Tulane in 
a game that was really little more than a 
field exercise. Namath completed six of 
seven passes for 98 yards and two touch- 
downs, scored one himself and then sat out 
the second half along with his first-string 
teammates, an uncommonly merciful ges- 
ture on the part of Coach Bear Bryant. 

Rice, with its first two quarterbacks in- 
jured, had to fall back on young Walter 
McReynoIds, but still tied favored LSU 
6-6. Rice scored when McReynoIds threw 
a screen pass for a 30-yard touchdown, 
then held on late in the game as LSU, with 
the score tied, threatened to win. With less 
than a minute to go, LSU's Danny Leblanc 
caught a pass on the Rice 10-yard line, field- 
goal territory, but he fumbled. Rice recov- 
ered and settled happily for the tie. 

Auburn handed Tennessee a 14-0 lead, 
then charged back to win 22-21, as Jimmy 
Sidle, a sophomore, naturally, completed 
passes up and down the field. With the score 
lied 21-21, Woody Woodall kicked the 
extra point, only to have it nullified by a 


holding penalty. Moved back to the 25- 
yard line, Woodall coolly booted the ball 
through again for the win. 

George Mira and Sonny Gibbs, two can- 
didates for All-America at quarterback, had 
a passing duel, with Mira and Miami edging 
Gibbs and TCU 21-20. Mira scored one 
touchdown himself and passed for two oth- 
ers, while Gibbs threw a fourth-quarter 
touchdown pass. TCU gamely tried to run 
for a two-point conversion and victory but 
was stopped just short. 

After meeting early resistance, Georgia 
Tech squashed Florida 17-0. Georgia, 
West Virginia and Clemson also scored 
shutouts, beating Vanderbilt, Virginia 
Tech and North Carolina State. Duke 
scored all its points in the second half to 
beat South Carolina 21-8 and Maryland 
yawned its way past Wake Forest 13-2. 

THE MIDWEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. OHIO STATE (l-O) 

2. PURDUE (0-0-1) 3. IOWA (l-O) 

The Big Ten writhed in defeat and humilia- 
tion after a weekend of upsets. While Michi- 
gan State and Illinois were being down- 
graded in the West, Nebraska shocked 
Michigan 25-13 and Missouri held Minne- 
sota to a scoreless tie on home grounds. 

At Ann Arbor, Fullback Thunder Thorn- 
ton hammered his way to two touchdowns. 



BACK of THE week: Oregon Halfback Mel 
Renfro {left) scored three touchdowns, two on 
runs of 38 and 59 yards, to help beat Utah. 
lineman OF the week: Washington 
State End Hugh Campbell eluded Wyoming 
defenses to catch seven passes, score twice. 


and Quarterback Dennis Claridge, leading 
Nebraska superbly, ran for another, but 
most credit for the upset belonged to a huge 
Cornhusker line that allowed Michigan 
Halfback Dave Raimey only 59 yards rush- 
ing. Twice Minnesota ground close enough 
to Missouri's goal line to smell the lime, but 
each time the Gophers were stopped on 
downs, once at the two, again at the one 
When the Big Ten did win, it won big. A 
crashing line Jed by End Cloyd Webb and a 
pretty new "floater T" offense enabled Iowa 
to best Terry Baker and Oregon State 28-8. 
The Hawkcyes scored 21 points in the first 
1 9>/j minutes, and Matt Szykowny passed for 
three touchdowns. Ohio State so far out- 
classed North Carolina that Woody Hayes 
permitted the Buckeyes to dabble in double 
handoffs, unbalanced lines and 13 passes 
while winning 41-7. Chip-on-shoulder Indi- 
ana drew its 320th yard in penalties in two 
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FOOTBALL'S WEEK continued 

games. Halfback Marv Woodson scored two 
touchdowns and the Hoosiers beat Cincin- 
nati 26-6. Wisconsin Coach Milt Bruhn 
used all but two players, including some not 
on the roster, yet the Badgers still set a 
school record in dismantling New Mexico 
State 69 13. 

Behind 13-7, Oklahoma had a first and 
goal on the Notre Dame three with five 
minutes left. Into the line, twice, went 168- 
pound Halfback Jackie Cowan. Net gain: 
one yard. Bucking the line himself, 166- 
pound Quarterback Monte Deere picked up 
one more. The Sooners’ last try, an errant 
pitchout, was recovered by Irishman Frank 
Minik on the 13 and Notre Dame won 13-7. 

Colorado, coming down, met Kansas 
State, coming up. and barely maintained 
its social position, 6-0, as it stopped K-State 
four times inside the 10. 

THE WEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. WASHINGTON (l-O-l) 

2. STANFORD (2-0) 3. USC (2-0) 

Maligned and down-rated these past several 
years. West Coast football was suddenly 
virile and important. Not even the heavily 
muscled Big Ten escaped the new touch of 
affluence. Stanford, falling behind favored 
Michigan State 7-0 with its usual bumbling 
start, slowly began to look like a big-time 
team. The big, strong Stanford middle line 
crushed State’s inside game, and when 
Coach Duffy Daugherty began sending his 
speed backs to the outside the Indians merely 
widened their six-man front and let the line- 
backers smash down the quick Spartans. On 
the attack, Quarterback Steve Thurlow 
spread the State secondary with his passes, 
Stan Lindskog kicked a 24-yard field goal, 
sophomoreJohnPayesprinted33yardsdown 
the sidelines and Stanford won 16-13. 
Afterwards, even witty Coach Jack Curtice 
was curiously unfunny. With true coachly 
humility, he said, “We outhustlcd them.” 

Washington, with considerably less to 
contend with, gave its second- and third- 
stringers a workout as it whomped Illinois 
28-7, while Washington State simply threw 
the ball to Hugh Campbell, a wriggly All- 
America end, and let him beat Wyoming 
21-15. With Quarterback Dale Mathicscn 
pitching, Campbell caught seven passes for 
1 10 yards and two touchdowns, raised his 
career total to 1,769 yards for a new NCAA 
record. California, another improving West 
Coaster, ran all over San Jose State 25-8. 

Utah made the mistake of trying to run 
on Oregon to set up its passing game, but 
when the big, crackling Duck line took that 
away from the Redskins, they had nothing 
left — certainly nothing that could stop Ore- 
gon’s flashy Mel Renfro, who played only 
18 minutes and ran for three touchdowns 
in an easy 35-8 victory. 

On this black day for Western AC teams, 
Brigham Young discovered somberly that 
Tailback Eldon Fortie, who gained 299 yards 


running and passing, couldn't do it alone 
and lost to George Washington 13-12. 
Meanwhile, Utah State — still trying to im- 
press its way into the WAC — trounced 
Montana State U. 43-20. 

THE EAST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. PENN STATE (2-0) 

2. ARMY (2-0) 3. BOSTON COLLEGE (2-0) 

For a while last Saturday Penn State boost- 
ers were beginning to think that Coach Rip 
Engle's pessimism was warranted. Penn 
Stale led Air Force by only 7-6 as Quarter- 
back Terry Isaacson, an elusive runner and 
fair enough passer, exerted considerable 
pressure on the Lion defense, and the Fal- 
con defense, moving with the flow, con- 
tained State’s runners. But Engle solved 
both problems at half time. He persuaded 
End Dave Robinson and Tackle Chuck 
Sieminski to crash in on Isaacson and put 
in a counter play, with Halfbacks Junior 
Powell and Roger Kochman carrying on an 
inside reverse. Result: the Falcons stopped 
flying and State took off with Quarterback 
Pete Liske passing to Kochman for two 
touchdowns and a 20-6 win. 

Army and Syracuse closed out collegi- 
ate football in New York's Polo Grounds, 
which, in its day, had seen better games. In- 
timidated by Army’s rough gang-tackling, 
Syracuse fumbled dreadfully, saw one re- 
covery lead to a 20-yard field goal by Army's 
Dick Heydt, another to a 32-yard scoring 
pass from Quarterback Art Lewis to End 
Bobby Bedell as Army won 9-2. Navy had 
a trying time with William & Mary, squeez- 
ing by 20-16 with a two-yard plunge by Full- 
back Pat Donnelly in the last quarter. Bos- 
ton College was more impressive. Quarter- 
back Jack Concannon bombed unsuspect- 
ing Villanova with a first-play 78-yard 
touchdown pass to Art Graham, whipped a 
58-yardcr to Jim Whalen and then scored 
on a five-yard run as the Eagles won 28-13. 
Holy Cross put together two long touch- 
down drives to turn back Buffalo 16-6, while 


SATURDAY’S 

Georgia Tech over LSU. Talented Tech will 
do it with Billy Lothridge's passing. 

Duke over Florida. Without a passer, the 
Gators have trouble scoring. 

Miami over Florida state.* The Hurricanes 
attack too swiftly and too smartly for State. 

Purdue over Notre Dame. Purdue passes 

better, runs faster and defends more rigidly. 
Iowa over usc. With Big Ten prestige at 
stake, the Hawkeyes will outslick USC. 
Minnesota over Navy. The Middies are in 
over their heads against Minnesota. 
Michigan over Army. The Wolverines will 
be nasty after their humbling by Nebraska. 
Arkansas over tcu. The Frogs are too 
jumpy to keep up with the slippery Porkers. 


Boston U. was no match for Kansas and 
lost to the Jayhawkers 14-0. 

Princeton, which had suffered at the 
hands of Rutgers in recent years, got even 
all at once. After falling behind 7-0, the 
talent-rich Tigers put their crunching sin- 
gle wing to work and won 15-7. Most Ivy 
League teams did as well in their openers. 
Columbia outlasted Brown 22-20; Dart- 
mouth whipped Massachusetts 27-3: Har- 
vard beat Lehigh 27-7; Yale defeated 
Connecticut 18-14; Penn held off Lafay- 
ette 13-11. But Cornell, still having trou- 
bles, lost to Colgate 23-12. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. TEXAS (2-0) 

2. ARKANSAS (2-0) 3. NEW MEXICO (3-0) 

It was not the best of all possible weeks 
for the old Southwest. While New Mexico 
State and TCU were being roughed up on 
the road, SMU and Baylor were getting 
more of the same at home. SMU made the 
mistake of kicking off to USC's Willie (The 
Wisp) Brown, who scampered 92 yards fora 
touchdown. Understandably shaken, SMU 
nevertheless made a game of it during the 
first half, kicking a field goal and holding 
the Trojans to just one other touchdown. 
But in the second half USC took over and 
scored three times to win 33-3. 

Baylor lost to Pitt 24-14 for the Panthers' 
first victory in Texas in nearly 50 years. 
Coach John Michelosen sent his fullbacks — 
Rick Leeson and John Telesky — hammering 
into the Baylor line early in the game. When 
Baylor drew its defenses in. Halfback Ed 
Clark circled the flanks and the Panthers 
gained 353 yards rushing. 

There had to be some Southwest victories, 
of course. Texas danced to a 34-0 win over 
Texas Tech and Arkansas beat Tulsa with 
equal ease 42-14. Houston worked harder 
for its 6-3 victory over Texas A&M, march- 
ing 80 yards in the waning moments for its 
touchdown. In the wildest game of the day. 
New Mexico beat Arizona 35-25. 


TOUGH ONES 

Pitt over California. The Panthers are gath- 
ering strength and Cal could use a little. 
Utah over Wyoming. The Cowboys can’t 
seem tomakeboth endsmeet. Utah istoughcr. 

•Friday night game 

OTHER GAMES 

AUBURN OVER KENTUCKY 
BOWLING GREEN OVER W. MICHIGAN 
MARYLAND OVER N. CAROLINA STATE 
NEBRASKA OVER IOWA STATE 

STANFORD OVER OREGON STATE 
PENN STATE OVER RICE 
TENNESSEE OVER MISSISSIPPI STATE 

VIRGINIA OVER VIRGINIA TECH 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS 

12 RIGHT. 6 WRONG, 2 TIES 
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Tune in the TODAY program, NBC— TV Network, 7-9 a, m. 
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INSURANCE 

for your family and business— your 
auto, home and everything you own 


SATURDAY’S HERO 
IS DOING FINE 

The head of one of our leading universities explodes the myth of the “ tramp athlete." He discovers 
that resounding — and astonishing — success is scored by varsity players as students and professional men, 
proving that sport and education go very well together BY DR. EDWARD H. LITCHFIELD, 

Chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh, with MYRON COPE 



S)oon after I became chancellor of the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1957, a ru- 
mor spread that I intended to de-empha- 
size varsity athletics. The suspicion arose 
from the fact that our admissions re- 
quirements, like those of some other uni- 
versities, were becoming too exacting for 
many a halfback. As a number of superi- 
or athletes found themselves excluded, 
the public inferred that 1 was either indif- 
ferent or downright hostile to sports. 

The city brooded. When, for example, 
I did not find time to attend basketball 
games I was described as a basketball 
hater. Such suspicions did not abate un- 
til approximately a year later, and then 
only after I had invited Pittsburgh 
sportswriters to lunch and emphatically 


assured them that I not only enjoyed 
athletics but, more to the point, I be- 
lieved superior athletes were, as a breed, 
not incongcnial to a scholarly atmos- 
phere. I felt reasonably confident that 
most athletes regard college as more than 
a place to sojourn in lieu of going di- 
rectly from high school to work. 

But impressions are one thing and 
documentation another, so I found my 
curiosity aroused when officials in our 
athletic department recently embarked 
upon a survey the like of which no col- 
lege, so far as we know, had ever under- 
taken. They simply asked themselves: 
what becomes of college athletes after 
they have had their education? Coaches, 
to be sure, have tiresomely assured us 


that athletic grants enable young men to 
make something of their lives. But have 
there not been a good many failures, loo, 
among the muscular youth we have 
made room for in our classrooms? The 
coaches do not tell us, nor indeed do 
they know. 

Nettled by the absence of hard data in 
this realm. Assistant Athletic Director 
J. Clyde Barton set out to discover what 
had become of Pitt’s athletes. He spent 
more than a year tracing the wherea- 
bouts of 1,678 Pitt Iettermen, whose per- 
formances in our colors date from the 
year 1900 to 1960. To each man Barton 
sent a rather detailed questionnaire, and 
from fully 1,391, or 83% — among them 
physicians, physicists and millionaires, 
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policemen, factory workers and even a 
few unemployed — he received answers. 
Those answers are revealing and — for 
those who consign athletes to stereotypes 
— perhaps even astonishing. They are es- 
pecially pertinent today, when antago- 
nists of aid to athletes quite properly 
have brought their arguments up to date 
by asking: 

First, in view of disclosures of scan- 
dalous collusion between college basket- 
ball players and professional gamblers, 
can anyone continue to insist that inter- 
collegiate sports build character? And 


changed — that guile can be viewed no 
more insouciantly in the athletic depart- 
ment than in the academic halls. At this 
moment Pitt, Penn State and Syracuse 
universities — all long-standing rivals on 
the field — are taking steps to see that 
the responsibility for maintaining san- 
ity and integrity in our sports programs 
will lie directly with the heads of each 
institution. 1 shall explain these steps 
presently. 

Meanwhile, returning to our survey, it 
may be said that, judging from the 1,391 
data cards on file in Clyde Barton’s of- 


has drawn more heavily on these athletes 
than has Pitt. 

Still, our survey shows that no less 
than 517 men — or 37% of the cases in 
our files — have gone beyond their bacca- 
laureates to earn advanced degrees. And 
remember, the great bulk of our letter- 
men matriculated prior to the current 
emphasis on graduate work. Moreover, 
it is noteworthy that, although our cam- 
pus has had a Phi Beta Kappa chapter 
only nine years, keys have been awarded 
to seven athletes, including our young 
freshman football coach, Bill Kaliden. 
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The fast majority of Pitt athletes have succeeded in the eight professions charted above, a remarkable record 
in itself. Golfers, perhaps not surprisingly, become salesmen, and there is a dear affinity between football and 
dentistry. Only 8% of former lettermen have gone into coaching, of whom three-quarters are also teachers. 


secondly, in times of population explo- 
sion that crowds our classrooms, of un- 
relieved international tension that de- 
mands strength of purpose, and of 
breathtaking search for knowledge, can 
colleges afford to be distracted by such 
fribble as Saturday afternoon’s big game? 

I say they can, for the values of sport, 
intensively played, are not incidental. 

We at Pitt award our athletes grants in 
aid, and we go home from our stadium 
a good deal happier when we have beat- 
en Penn State than when, as in the past 
two dark football seasons, we have not. 
We cannot insist with utter certainty that 
the course we have chosen is the right 
one, but we pursue it as honestly as 
we know how, aware that times have 


fice, the start we have given our ath- 
letes does have every appearance of hav- 
ing been worthwhile. Our data, for one 
thing, explodes with surprising force the 
myth that athletes generally could not 
care less about their studies. Over the 
years Pitt has been particularly sensi- 
tive to this general misapprehension, 
for there exists a veritable repertory of 
trite jokes about college athletes recruit- 
ed from our own western Pennsylvania 
coal and steel region, the popular insin- 
uation being that such boys, for all their 
mesomorphic references, are rather dull. 
So attentively do the nation’s football 
scouts comb the region that many like 
to say they carry United Mine Work- 
ers cards, and no college, 1 am sure. 


The bare statistics, of course, do not 
begin to describe the brilliance with 
which so many of our lettermen have 
pursued their careers. Statistics do not 
explain that while Peanuts Lewis, a pug- 
nacious guard on our 1930 Rose Bowl 
team, may have dislodged a few teeth 
from the mouths of opposing linemen, 
he has more than atoned by pioneering 
new techniques in lower denture prosthe- 
sis; that Harry Colmery, a former Pitt 
baseball player, is referred to as the chief 
architect of the G.I. Bill of Rights; that 
Len Monheim, a sprinter, is internation- 
ally renowned for his innovations in 
anesthesiology. One might add that 
Doctors E. T. Lewis and Leonard M. 
Monheim, though frequently lecturing 
continued 
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abroad, also enjoy scouting and recruit- 
ing for our coaches. If they do not an- 
swer to the description of the effusively 
infantile alumnus recruiter, perhaps it is 
the stereotype that is suspect. 

Insofar as occupations serve as rough 
indicators of success, we judge that the 
incidence of success — both pecuniary 
and ennobling — among Pitt athletes has 
been remarkably high. I wish I could say 
I am not surprised. I should like to be 
able to dismiss such findings with the 
explanation that these men were, after 
all, recruited within the bounds of the 
university’s highest scholarly aspirations 
and therefore could be expected to make 
the most of their education. To be per- 
fectly factual, however, such was not 
always the case. 

For almost 40 years, from the turn 
of the century until 1939, Pitt football 
teams were regarded almost perennially 
as national powerhouses, a distinction 
achieved partly by the gifted coaching 
of such men as Colonel Joe Thompson, 
Pop Warner and Jock Sutherland, and 
occasionally by the unsophisticated re- 
cruiting practices so prevalent in those 
decades. I am advised by Athletic Di- 
rector Frank Carver, who has been with 
Pitt since 1927, that for a clinical study 
of recruiting practices that were sup- 
posed to have soiled the character of 
many American youths, veteran viewers- 
with-alarm may find it convenient to ex- 
amine our history. 

Far back in 1903, for example, our 
university felt mortified to have been 
defeated two straight years by the foot- 
ball team of little Geneva College. Foot- 
ball in those days seldom made much 
money at the box office but many col- 
leges recruited passionately, simply be- 
cause they found defeat unbearable. In 
the wake of our losses to Geneva, cor- 
rective action was deemed imperative 
and there seemed only one surefire way 
of seeing to it that we beat Geneva the 
next year. We took it. 

We lured to our campus most of the 
Geneva players and the following sea- 
son, 1904. defeated Geneva 30-0. During 
the balance of the decade Pitt football 
teams lost only 13 of 71 games. Now 
what sort of boys were they, do you sup- 
pose, that could be proselyted so frivo- 
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lously? Because many of them have 
passed on, we were able to trace only 17. 
Of that number, four were physicians, 
five dentists, two attorneys and one a 
Ph.D. 

Today the player who transfers to an- 
other college is immediately labeled a 
tramp athlete, but the epithet actually 
derives from the first 1 5 years of the cen- 
tury, when husky young men made near- 
careers of attending colleges, traveling 



Under Dr. Litchfield' s direction, Pitt has 
grown enormously in the past few years. 


from one to another and sometimes 
playing as many as eight years of college 
football. Our 1901 squad — undefeated, 
untied and unscored-upon (282 points 
to none) — was looked upon as the last 
word in career football. Playing guard 
on that team was a burly young man 
called Dally Dallenbach, to whom 
alarmed educators of the day may well 
have pointed as a typically distressing 
example of the athletic system. Dally 
Dallenbach contributed his services to 
both Pitt and the University of Illinois 
as a football player, heavyweight wres- 
tler and hammer thrower. He also at- 
tended Cornell, though he did not com- 
pete in athletics at that time. "I wanted 
to,” he explains, “but Cornell felt they 
could not get away with it.” As it hap- 
pened, however, he had a graduate fel- 


lowship to carry him through Cornell. 

Dally Dallenbach, you see, is Dr. Karl 
M. Dallenbach, a psychologist who in 
his spectacles and Vandyke beard looks 
every bit the part. He has won interna- 
tional acclaim for his research in such 
subjects as attention, spacial orientation 
of the blind and cutaneous sensation. 
At the University of Texas he planned 
and directed an experimental psychology 
program that has been acclaimed one of 
the world’s finest. In 1961 he received 
— along with Scotty Reston of the New 
York Times and Harold Boeschenstein, 
president of the Owens-Coming Fibcr- 
glas Corporation — a University of Illi- 
nois Achievement Award. So much for 
Dally Dallenbach, tramp athlete, almost 
as coarse a product of Pitt's tramp foot- 
ballers as William S. McElIroy, who 
went on to become dean of our medi- 
cal school, and Bowman F. Ashe, who 
became president of the University of 
Miami. 

Throughout the Roaring ’20s and well 
into the Depression ’30s Pitt people en- 
joyed having their teams trounce their 
opposition; the community felt a sense 
of pride in seeing Pitt go to the Rose 
Bowl, not once but four times. 1 do not 
know in specific terms how such success 
was managed, but I am given an inkling 
by the questionnaire returned to us by 
Robert H. Hoel, vice-president of a Chi- 
cago industrial concern. On a line 
marked Scholarship Aid, Bob Hoel, a 
1932-34 tackle, wrote: “Going rate at 
the time.” 

Unhappily, in 1937. the university re- 
ceived a black eye which ultimately led 
to a prolonged period of de-emphasis 
in athletics and from which Pitt did not 
recover for many years. Pitt’s ’37 foot- 
ball squad, invited to the Rose Bowl, de- 
manded that the university provide each 
player with S100 entertainment money. 
The university refused, knowing full well 
its refusal would mean the loss of S100,- 
000 in Rose Bowl receipts, and thus the 
team remained home on New Year’s 
Day. One may well imagine the notori- 
ety Pitt received in the nation's press. 
Even allowing that the commercial tone 
of intercollegiate football had contrib- 
uted to our players’ attitude, no one 
could condone their behavior. But hav- 
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in g recognized that, one must look be- 
yond and see what has become of the 
mercenaries on our $100 squad. Did the 
system demoralize them? 

Well, Howard Jackman, for one, is ex- 
ecutive secretary of a Cleveland YMCA, 
George Musulin, formerly in military 
intelligence, fought with Mihailovic in 
Yugoslavia during the war and there 
helped set up the underground that 
smuggled out our flyers. Bante Dalle 
Tezze, captain of a tank company, died 
heroically in the Normandy break- 
through. Emil Narick is assistant gener- 
al counsel for the United Steelworkers 
of America and is a member of our 
board of trustees. John T. Dickinson is 
an outstanding ear, nose and throat sur- 
geon. Mad Marshall Goldberg, the most 
famous player on the squad and indeed 
probably the finest football player in 
Pitt history, is general manager of the 
Emerman Machinery Corporation, Chi- 
cago. John Michelosen is Pitt’s head 
football coach. Ail told, that '37 squad, 
which might well have been held up as 
an example of all that is bad in the world 
of recruited athletes, went on to achieve 
such a degree of success, both in variety 
of fields and in level of attainment, that 
any university head would be content to 
see an entire graduation class do pro- 
portionately as well. 

Certainly I am not making the point 
that commercialization of young athletes 
fosters successful living. I only suspect 
that such conditions, which may have 
been an unavoidable growing-up phase 
in intercollegiate athletics, did not warp 
the participants. The bygone era laid 
great stress on competition — on winning, 
if you will. Now we must get on to a sen- 
sible adjustment: rather than tar to the 
present the feathers blowing around from 
the past, we must preserve the old com- 
petitive values while conducting our 
sports programs in the light of contem- 
porary academic standards. 

To begin with, Irwin Shaw once wrote 
a vivid short story — The Eighty-Yard 
Run — about a frustrated, pathetic former 
college football star who, cast into the 
world and soon parted from his fame, 
could not adjust to life’s long haul. The 
theme is suggested again in the person 
of Tennessee Williams’ Brick, the bit- 
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ter figure in Cal on a Hot Tin Roof, and 
1 have no doubt such portraits exist in 
fact as well as in fiction. Yet if the for- 
mer athletes among Pitt alumni are typ- 
ical — and there is every reason to be- 
lieve they are — one need not worry that 
the athlete, having lost his prominence 
as quickly as he had won it, finds life 
desolate. Surely no tragedy can be writ- 
ten from the life of All-America Tackle 
Ave Daniell (1936), major owner and 
executive vice-president of the General 
Ionics Corporation, nor from that of All- 
America Center Herb Stein (1920), who 
owns eight businesses. (“It took me sev- 
en years to get through college.” says 
Stein. “Not smart, that's all. But I was 
German stubborn, and 1 learned in foot- 
ball that you can lick almost anybody 
or anything if you go hard enough.”) 

N or need we commiserate with 
a tackle named Lou Mervis, 
whowould have madeAll-America but for 
a mean trick offate. Back in 1918 Walter 
Camp traveled to Pittsburgh to scout pos- 
sible nominees to his All-America team. 
Mervis’ performance favorably im- 
pressed Camp, but unfortunately Mervis 
that day was wearing a teammate's 
uniform number and as a result Camp 
selected the teammate to his All-America 
team. Lou Mervis, however, seems not to 
have suffered from bitterness. Immensely 
successful in real-estate investments 
and as an amalgamator of industries, he 
more or less commutes around the world 
these days. Or as Clyde Barton put it 
while plucking Mervis’ card from his 
files: "Missing out on All-America 
did not seem to make any appreciable 
difference in his ability to cash in.” 

I am tempted, secondly, to toy with 
the conclusion that it may be true, as 
coaches unhesitatingly claim, that the 
competitive nature of sports — and par- 
ticularly the fierce thirst for victory 
found in so-called big-time, high-pres- 
sure intercollegiate sports — helps equip 
the athlete to get along in later life. In- 
deed, as an educator, 1 am almost reluc- 
tant to admit that among our lettermen 
who did not bother to earn even a bach- 
elor's degree are a number who have 
made their way smartly. Kenneth G. 
Coburn, to name only one, is supervising 


research metallurgist for the Armco Steel 
Corporation research center. 

Of course the danger in surveys, par- 
ticularly surveys that produce hoped-for 
results, is that one may sing oneself to 
sleep with a lyrical recital of glittering 
case histories. Yet no accumulation of 
data can alter the fact that the atmosphere 
in intercollegiate sports has its rancid 
pockets. For one thing, although varsity 
teams serve as a cohesive force that unites 
alumni and fosters institutional tradi- 
tion, they seem to inspire too little loyal- 
ty among the athletes themselves. One 
checks the latest list of contributors to 
Pitt's annual Alumni Giving Fund and 
is dismayed to find less than 180 former 
athletes among the many thousands of 
donors. I am afraid the lesson indicated 
is that those who receive too frequently 
do not learn how to give. 

Meanwhile, if cynicism and self-inter- 
est persist among many of today’s ath- 
letes, the colleges themselves must be in 
large measure at fault. As the head of a 
university which has decided that a vigor- 
ous athletic program is on the whole de- 
sirable, I am particularly sensitive to the 
reminder, heard so frequently in the wake 
of the 1961 basketball scandals, that 
chancellors and presidents cannot pious- 
ly divorce themselves from responsibility 
for the conditions that breed scandals. 

As the University of Pittsburgh reaches 
for new academic peaks, we should dread 
to have our progress blackened by scan- 
dals of any nature. Accordingly, in a 
memorandum set forth on August 24, 
1959 1 wrote: "The administration is in- 
structed by the Board [of Trustees] to 
adhere strictly to both the letter and the 
spirit of the regulations of the several 
intercollegiate athletic organizations of 
which we area part and also to the objec- 
tives of the accrediting academic organi- 
zations without whose clear approval we 
cannot maintain our academic position. 
It is the Board's desire that the University 
not merely conform but that it assume 
constructive leadership in this regard 

At the same time we adopted a re- 
organization under which our athletic 
department was knitted tightly into our 
education structure (lest it operate as 
an island unto itself) and the director of 
athletics instructed to report his programs 
continued 
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directly to me. He was further told: “In- 
tercollegiate athletic contests are sched- 
uled only with institutions whose phi- 
losophy of physical education corre- 
sponds to that of the University and 
whose educational standards are similar 
to ours.” 

Hearty resolutions contained in mem- 
orandums are, of course, as pointless as 
a speech delivered in a clothes closet, un- 
less conscientiously followed through. 
Toward that end, Pitt, Penn State and 
Syracuse universities — all major “inde- 
pendents” that schedule one another — 
have undertaken a series of reforms 
which, we believe, will jar our sports 
programs into the realities of current 
university life. 

The first step, formalized last April, is 
the abolition of red-shirting — that is the 
practice of withholding an athlete from 
competition during his sophomore year 
in order to prolong his eligibility to the 
peak of his physical maturity. At a time 


when many students are cutting their un- 
dergraduate period from four to three 
years by taking on heavy workloads or, 
as at Pitt, by pursuing trimester pro- 
grams, red-shirtedathletesaredirected by 
their coaches to spread their studies over 
five years. Surely this constitutes a bra- 
zen intrusion on the academic process. 
West Virginia University, a common op- 
ponent from the Southern Conference, 
enthusiastically joined us in abolishing 
red-shirting. Other colleges, too, have 
shunned the practice, and the Ivy League 
and the Big Ten have specifically pro- 
hibited it. 

V ery shortly our three univer- 
sities expect to formalize two 
additional steps. Again following the 
example of the Big Ten, we plan to 
quit scheduling games for our freshman 
teams. The current hard pace of studies 
gives the freshman quite enough to do 
just staying in college. 


Our third measure, which we hope will 
establish a pattern for a national crack- 
down on the cheap deceits by which win- 
ning teams often are recruited and held 
together, goes right to the heart of the 
contention that college heads must bear 
responsibility. It is simply this: at regular 
intervals each institution will draw up 
complete academic records for each of 
its athletes — from the freshman class 
through the senior class — and submit 
those records directly to the heads of the 
rival universities. Thus in the office of 
Chancellor William P. Tolley of Syra- 
cuse and in that of President Eric A. 
Walker of Penn State, the records of Pitt 
athletes will be scrutinized. If we have 
been found to have admitted an unquali- 
fied freshman or to have played a varsity 
athlete who is not meeting in every re- 
spect the requirements applied to non- 
athletes, Chancellor Tolley and President 
Walker will act. They will not merely tell 
me to get that boy out of there. They will 
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say: “Chancellor Litchfield, at the ex- 
piration of the series of games for which 
we have contracted, we shall play Pitt 
no more.” 

And that will be that. 

It is no light matter to commit our- 
selves to such procedure, for one false 
step by, say, Pitt or Penn State will result 
in the termination of a popular Pennsyl- 
vania athletic rivalry that goes back to 
1893. (One can almost hear now the fu- 
ror in the state legislature, upon which 
both State and our own privately en- 
dowed institution rely for millions each 
year.) Why not, then, be satisfied with 
the conscientious and surprisingly effec- 
tive police work of the National Collegi- 
ate Athletic Association? Principally be- 
cause in the end such reliance is nothing 
more than abdication of responsibility. 

Already we detect results from our ef- 
forts. In recent years the football staffs of 
Pitt and Penn State have groused loudly, 
one insinuating that the other has re- 
cruited unqualified students. This year 
we have not heard a peep. 

Still, opponents of highly competitive 
sport may well ask of us, “Really, is it 
worth all the trouble it’s putting you to? 
And is it worth the risk of scandals?” 

We at Pitt think so, even knowing 
from personal experience the proximity 
of those who cause scandals. (Two of our 
own basketball players reported having 
been offered bribes, and their exemplary 
response resulted in the prompt convic- 
tion of the would-be briber.) To the ques- 
tion of whether our sports program is 
worth the trouble and risk, our answer — - 
again borrowing from the memorandum 
of 1959 — is this: “Intercollegiate compe- 
tition provides a dramatic illustration of 
sports competence and thus helps to de- 
velop an interest in sports activities of a 
personal and intra-institutional charac- 
ter. This, plus the competitive drive which 
is encouraged and the institutional loyal- 
ty which is engendered, provides the ra- 
tionale for intercollegiate contests.” 

Unfortunately, in the minds of some 
athletes and their parents, the rationale 
for intercollegiate sports seems to be only 
that they enable a young man to acquire 
a “name” and therefore a springboard to 
success in business or in the professions. 

I suspect the advantages of publicity are 
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exaggerated, but, in any case, as I return 
to the facts of our survey I am heartened 
to learn that our athletes have by no 
means overlooked humanitarian and 
spiritual vocations. Despite the absence 
of divinity studies in Pitt's curriculum, 
13 of our lettermen have gone on to the 
ministry. Others include an executive of 
the Red Cross, a manager of a society 
for the improvement of the poor and an 
executive director of a philanthropic 
foundation. Almost directly from the 
glamour of a packed-to-capacity stadi- 
um, a lanky halfback named Chuck 
Reinhold has gone to the Ethiopian jun- 
gles as a missionary; Sam Haddad, a line- 
man whose Syrian extraction earned him 
the nickname Camel Driver, turns up in 
the Middle East and in Latin America 
directing labor education under our for- 
eign aid program. In the research sci- 
ences we find Pitt athletes at work as mi- 
crobiologists, meteorologists, geologists, 
and metallurgists — as physicists, chem- 
ists and psychologists. 

Nonetheless, to parents who regard 
athletics as a stepping-stone to monetary 
success, I would risk one word of advice: 
forget the advantage of publicity and 
raise your son, sir, to be a student man- 
ager. Make of him a busy creature who 
tends equipment, packs trunks, counts 
heads on the road, compiles statistics 
for the coach and answers to every or- 
ganizational emergency. Unlike our ath- 
letes, none of our managers is to be found 
among the clergy or in government and 
few have entered education. Our man- 
agers, largely, arc men who make money. 
They range all the way from Frank Scott, 
business agent for professional baseball 
and football stars, to the director of mar- 
keting for the Union Carbide Plastics 
Company (a division of Union Carbide 
Chemical), to a retired president of Tal- 
on, Inc. (buttons, Zippers, etc.). 

Xf it seems only logical that 
student managers should be- 
come members of the managerial society, 
then what destiny would logic reserve for 
pugilists? For a brief period in the less 
genteel ’30s Pitt had a varsity boxing 
team. Well after we dropped the sport, 
colleges by the dozens began abandoning 
it, generally on the grounds that it ex- 

contlnued 
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A surprise to the man who thinks socks are just 
socks. The “Crew-Sader®” by Interwoven stays 
up, doesn’t bunch at the ankles. It’s town or 
country perfect hi-bulk Orion® acrylic and nylon. 


And, fortunately for the man who has more im- 
portant things to think about, the “Crew-Sader®” 
is a stretch sock— one size fits all. Try a pair. It 
may be your first. It won’t be your last. $1.50 pair. 


XttterttaVen 

THE GREATEST NAME IN SOCKS 



Mated to the road like it’s married to it. we did 

add self-adjusting brakes and a few styling refinements 
to the '63 Corvair Monza, but essentially the experience 
of driving one is more emotional than mechanical. Put 
one through some twisting turns and you’ll most likely 
be convinced of that. Its rear-engine traction is a thing 
to behold. It hugs the road like it’s in love with it, steers 
precisely, responds swiftly to finger or foot. In fact, there 
just isn’t another production car made in this country to 


compare with it. One reason is its air-cooled rear engine; 
it doesn’t use water and it never needs antifreeze. Another 
is its virtually flat floor. Luggage, of course, goes under 
the front hood. And while the ’63 Corvair is very much 
a family car, it has a rather compulsive desire to run 
with the sports car set. Why not 
prove it to yourself? . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, 

Detroit 2, Michigan. 



Above, '63 Corvair Monza Convertible with optional extra-cost Spyder equipment and knock-off wire wheels; below, '63 Corvair Monza Coupe with sporty bucket seats. 



Of course, you don’t have to take a ’63 Corvair on maneu- ceries, or easing you gently into parking places you once 
vers in the country to enjoy it. It’s just as much at home had to pass up. You’ll get a solid kick out of its six- 
in rush-hour traffic, loaded up with school kids or gro- cylinder engine and the admiring glances it gets, too. 



SATURDAY'S HERO continued 


pressed a brutality that had no place in 
college life. As a matter of curiosity, then, 
one looks to see what has become of the 
brutes who passed through Pitt's fleeting 
experience in boxing. We are able to trace 
24. Fourteen hold advanced degrees. 
Among that number is Herbert J. Cum- 
mings, director of the foreign service di- 
vision of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. And for those who enjoy picking 
on eggheads, we offer from our boxing 
ranks, of all places, a chap who defected 
from the faculty of a West Coast univer- 
sity to live behind the Iron Curtain. 

There emerges from our study a titil- 
lating relationship between the violent 
spirit and the probing, often creative 
mind. We leave it entirely to experts on 
human behavior to interpret the fact that 
time and again our survey informs us 
that men notorious for their uncouth 
conduct in contact sports have addressed 
themselves to scientific and cultural chal- 
lenges. As the head of a university that 
is sweepingly expanding its campus, I 
am in constant discussion with Patrick J. 
Cusick Jr., executive director of the Pitts- 
burgh Regional Planning Association. A 
key implementer of the city’s prodigious 
renaissance, Cusick is regarded as one of 
the most imaginative and dynamic city 
planners in the nation, yet as I watch 
him chart the future of a metropolis I 
am amused to recall that a) Pitt dropped 
the sport of hockey after a brief trial 
marked by constant violence and that 
b) Defenseman Pat Cusick, always the 
first to join a brawl, seemed to possess a 
talent not for rebuilding a city, but rather 
for destroying the inhabitants thereof. 

"fjlnigmas aside, one of the most 
^ striking results of the Pitt 
study is the variety of occupations pur- 
sued by our lettermen. An expected prev- 
alence of coaches among them has not 
materialized. Only 8% are coaches or 
athletic administrators, and of that num- 
ber three-fourths double as teacher- 
coaches. While delighted that our ath- 
letes have not gravitated into a homo- 
geneous lump, we do not look down on 
the coaching profession; in it we find not 
only men who have achieved national 
prominence but, more importantly, less- 
er-known men who have demonstrated 

continued 



After having been fitted with 
a new Society Brand ward- 
robe, a gentleman placed a 
bet on a horse named Snappy 
Dresser in the fifth at Belmont. 

A horse named Impec- 
cable ivon. 
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ORIGINAL 

BOLS 

POUSSE CAFE 

The after-dinner drink that “puts a 
rainbow in your glass” is now incred- 
ibly easy to make. All you need: the 
Bols Magifloat, and your favorite Bols 
world-famed liqueurs. 

SPECIAL OFFER : Get the Bols Magi- 
float and recipe booklet for just 25j!. 
Mail to: Erven Lucas Bols Distilling 
Company, P. 0. Box 5000A, Spring 
Park, Minnesota. 



Since 1575 (/ 


DUTCH NAME • WORLD FAME 
01962 ERVEN LUCAS BOLS DISTILLING CO. 
Louisville, Kentucky. Products of U. S. A. 


a singular dedication to athletics that 
cannot help but freshen the atmosphere 
in sport. Of the nonathlete who finds it 
difficult to comprehend the attraction 
that sport has for grown men, we might 
ask: why did Johnny Chickerneo, the 
shaggy, bow-legged quarterback of Pitt’s 
celebrated 1938 Dream Backfield, aban- 
don a burgeoning career as a high-sal- 
aried petroleum engineer to become a 
high school football coach? When he 
might have otherwise held an executive’s 
chair in the oil industry, Chickerneo to- 
day provides excellent guidance to the 
youth of Highland Park, 111. 

What motivates the strange behavior 
of Edward J. Hirsh berg, a large, rumpled 
man who owns two radio stations, much 
real estate, a large retail establishment, 
eight racehorses and a gentleman's farm? 
Each day in the fall, at about 3 o’clock, 
Eddie Hirshberg drives to the campus of 
Carnegie Tech. There he changes into 
sweatshirt and football knickers and 
marches onto the practice field, where he 
is known as head coach of Tech’s simon- 
pure, sometimes scrawny but always spir- 
ited football squad. 

A re such men merely pursuing 
lost youth? Taking into ac- 
count their obvious intelligence, perhaps 
a better explanation is one Hirshberg of- 
fers. “In a sense,” he says, “I’m trying to 
overcome intellectualism. I’m trying to 
make my players realize they need some- 
thing more in life than their intellects. 
Youth today has so much classroom abil- 
ity, so much mental capacity, and yet of- 
ten no confidence. 1 believe football gives 
these boys the courage and confidence 
that enable them to direct themselves.” 

As we review the good ends to which 
Pitt Jettermen have come, we have, of 
course, no way of knowing how many of 
these men would have lacked the means 
to enter college had it not been for the 
practice of granting aid to athletes. Yet 
we suspect the percentage of needy ath- 
letes was great — indeed, probably a ma- 
jority. Old hands in our athletic depart- 
ment remember them coming from the 
mining towns and the mill towns and the 
city slums. From the nearby steel city of 
Youngstown, Ohio came Joe Donchess. 
His father dead, he had quit school in 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 21 



Buscl. Pool, 1 Wall Street, New York 15. N.Y.; Roy E. 





rtrortr The world of finance... 
mIJi vvlw the business capitals 
on all three coasts are on National routes: New York, 
Miami, Houston, San Francisco, Los Angeles. So are 
the defense bases, the missile cities between Cape 
Canaveral and the West Coast. Only National flys thru- 
jets, Miami-Los Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego. 



quiet retreats 

itals of New Orleans, Las Vegas, Hollywood, San Francisco 
and of course New York, Miami and all of Florida are 
National vacation destinations. Only National flys the 
quieter, more powerful DC-8 fan jets between New York 
and Miami, Miami and California. 
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Alligator 
goes 
with you 
everywhere 


Alligator Gold Label — America’s most wanted gabardine — fine all wool worsted in 
your favorite colors, §44.75. With zip-in all wool warmers, §56.75. 

You’ll always look your best in an Alligator coat! Available in smart styles and 
colors in fabrics of the finest all wool worsted gabardines, finest colorful wools, finest 
yarn dyed multicolor cottons in gabardines, poplins and woven patterns— also blends of 
natural and polyester fibers— all water repellent — and waterproofs, too. 

See America’s most wanted coats, from §11.95 to §70.75 at better stores everywhere. 



the sixth grade, had worked four years 
and become an electrician. But one day 
a prep school offered him an athletic 
grant. And still later another athletic 
grant put him in Pitt. At 165 pounds Joe 
Donchess became an All-America end 
(1929) and today is chief surgeon of 
U.S. Steel's Gary works and subsidiary 
plants. “If it had not been for Pitt’s ath- 
letic aid,” says Dr. Joe Donchess, “I 
would not have gotten near a university.” 

E verett (Speed) Utterback, son 
of a Kentucky Negro brick- 
layer, wandered north in the late 1920s 
seeking opportunity. In New York City 
he worked as a redcap in the Pennsylva- 
nia Station and sometimes as a dining 
car waiter. After making the New York- 
to-Altoona run one day, his dining cat 
was lopped off the return trip because of 
mechanical difficulties. Finding himself 
only 100 miles from Pittsburgh, Utter- 
back decided to look up Pitt Track Coach 
Frank Shea and plead for a college edu- 
cation. He won the IC4A broad jump 
championship two straight years and to- 
day is general counsel and deputy admin- 
istrator of the Pittsburgh Housing Au- 
thority. Similarly, a Negro halfback 
named Jimmy Joe Robinson, son of a 
chauffeur, tells us he would not have been 
exposed to higher education had it not 
been for an athletic grant. He later be- 
came pastor of the Brotherhood United 
Presbyterian Church, Wichita, Kans. — a 
church which, with a congregation that 
is 75% white, is said to be the only ap- 
preciably integrated church in Kansas. 
One could go on citing distinguished 

of ids wns j® 

how would that prove that assistance 
to athletes serves a legitimate function 
on a college campus? Obviously there is 
no proof. But this much we know from 
our survey to be fact: the overwhelming 
majority of our lettermen have made 
something of themselves. They are, in 
the end, our best argument for vigorous 
intercollegiate athletics and our best re- 
minder that we now must give nothing 
less than a 100% effort to see that our 
sports programs are not discredited and 
perhaps even destroyed by those mis- 
guided few among us who have no re- 
spect for the rules. end 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


baseball — AMERICAN LEAGUE champion- 
ship was won lor the 27th lime, the third year in a 
row, and the 13th time in the last 16 years by the 
New York Yankees. Clinching the pennant five 
days before the season closed, the Yanks eased 
home five games ahead of Minnesota to give Ralph 
Houk his second title in two years of managing. 
The Yankees were paced by Right-hander Ralph 
Terry, whose 23 victories were most in the league, 
and bv Second Baseman Bobby Richardson, who 
got 209 hits lo lead the league in that department. 
Teammate Mickey Mantle's bid for his second bat- 
ting title fell short at .321 to Boston's Pete Runnels, 
who won his second crown with a .326 average. The 
Twins’ Harmon Killebrcw finished with 1 1 home 
runs in the last 12 games to hit the most homers in 
the league (48) and to drive in the most runs in the 
league (126). Detroit Pitcher Hank Aguirre won 
the ERA title (2.21) the first time he qualified for 
it, while Chicago's Ray Herbert showed the best 
winning percentage (.690) with a 20-9 record. The 
order of finish: New York, Minnesota. Los Ange- 
les, Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland, Baltimore, Bos- 
ton. Kansas City, Washington. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE championship (see page 
IS) ended in an Alphonse and Gaston tie between 
Los Angeles — which lost 10 of its last 1 3 games and 
its last four in a row — and San Francisco, which 
lost 10 of its last 17. The Dodgers did, however, 
salvage most of the individual honors for the regu- 
lar season. Among pitchers, Don Drysdale won the 
most in the majors (25), and Sandy Koulax paced 
the league with a 2.41 ERA. Tommy Davis got the 
most hits (227), the most RBIs (150) and the best 
average (.347). Maury Wills, of course, stole 100 
bases to set all records in that department. For the 
Giants, Willie Mays was the sole leader, succeeding 
teammate Orlando Ccpcda as the league's top 
home-run hitter. Mays had 47 to edge Milwaukee's 
Hank Aaron, who blasted 45. Bob Purkey of Cin- 
cinnati paced all pitchers with an .821 mark (23-5). 
Order of finish: Los Angeles and San Francisco 
(tie), Cincinnati, Pittsburgh. Milwaukee. St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Houston, Chicago and New York. 

boating — WEATHERLY, with Bus Mosbacher in 
command, successfully defended the America's Cup 
(4-1 ) against the Australian challenger, Gretel, dous- 
ing the Aussie’s last hope with a thorough 3:40- 
minute defeat over a windward-leeward course off 
Newport, R.l. (see page SS). 

HELLCAT, England's defender in the International 
Catamaran Challenge series, kept the irophy at home 

challenger. Beverly, in the best-of-seven series in 
Thorpe Bay, England. In the final race the Macal- 
pine-Downie design won by a sizable 7-minute 10- 
second margin over Beverly, owned and raced by 
Van Alan Clark of Marion, Mass. 

MISS BARDAHL of Seattle took over where Bill 
Muncey slopped in his winning streak with Miss 
Century 21 — five straight wins this year — when Ron 
Musson zipped over the Lake Tahoe (Nev.) 45-mile 
distance with a 94.501-mph average to win the first 
Harrah’s championship regatta. Muncey failed to 
finish. 

boxing— SONNY LISTON became the new heavy- 
weight champion of the world with a crushing knock- 
out of Defending Champion Floyd Patterson in the 
first round of their scheduled 15-round title match 
in Chicago (see page 20). 

TERRY DOWNES. 26, one-time co-world middle- 
weight champion already on the verge of retirement, 
won a 10-round decision in London over 42-year-old 
Sugar Ray Robinson, still the dapper dancing man 
who schedules occasional fights as a kind of quick- 
payment pension plan. 

football —NFL: GREEN BAY, even without 
their scoring leader, Paul Hornung, overwhelmed 
the hapless Chicago Bears 49-0 in the worst drub- 
bing of this 41-year-old pro football rivalry. Full- 
back Jim Taylor led the attack with three touchdowns 
and Hornung, benched with a pulled muscle, limped 
back in long enough to kick seven conversions. Al- 
though the Philadelphia passing attack, captained 
as usual by Quarterback Sonny Jurgensen, was ex- 
cellent (18 completions), it was the Eagle defense 
that stopped Cleveland's running cold and gave the 
Eagles an upset rout, 35-7, in Philadelphia. Old- 
sters Bobby Layne and Y. A. Tittle met in Pittsburgh, 
but Tittle threw four touchdown passes to Layne’s 
one and New York swept the Steelers 31-27. The 
aerial combination of Norman Snead to Bobby 
Mitchell kept amazing Washington at the top 
of the Eastern Division as the Redskins rolled to a 
24-14 victory over St. Louis in Washington. 
Milt Plum starred in the quarterback role for the 
undefeated Detroit Lions by tossing two touchdown 
passes and squirting through the line for a shocking 


45-yard quarterback sneak as Detroit beat Balti- 
more 29-20 in Baltimore. The San Francisco crowd 
cheered louder for its baseball team as the scores of 
the crucial National League games were announced 
than they did for the 49crs, who had little trouble 
subduing Minnesota 21-7. In a battle of the West's 
weak ones little Eddie LcBaron engineered the 
first win for the Dallas Cowboys, 27-17, over the 
bumbling Los Angeles Rams before the smallest 
crowd to sit through a Rams' home game in nine 
years, 26,907. The few that came, booed. 

AFL: DENVER BRONCOS, the big surprise of 
the league, cornered New York in Manhattan as 
Quarterback Frank Tripucka and Halfback Gene 
Mingo ripped through with passes, runs and field 
goals for a 32-10 victory. Dallas, staunchly helped 
by Abner Haynes and Len Dawson, stayed unde- 
feated with a 41-21 victory at home over Buffalo. 
San Diego almost trampled the Oakland losers right 
into their home field with a 42-33 win, ably led by 
rookie Quarterback John Hadl who threw three 
scoring passes and a spectacular 86-yard touch- 
down run by Halfback Keith Lincoln. 

GOLF TONY LEMA won the S30.000 Sahara Invi- 
tational in Las Vegas with lour sub-par rounds and 
a rainy-day break when his worst score, a 75, was 
washed out after a heavy downpour interrupted 
the event and caused the round to be canceled. 
MICKEY WRIGHT led a field of 33 through a fog- 
gy morning over the San Diego Stardust Country 
Club course and into a bright, winning afternoon as 
she easily captured the tournament that is named 
for her, the Mickey Wright Invitational, with a 286. 

horse racing — KELSO (S3. 80) easily won the 
SI IS, 200 Woodward Stakes at Aqueduct. A falter- 
ing disappointment to the Bohemia Stable in earlier 

choice Jaipur by an impressive 4)6 lengths. The 5- 
year-old gelding, ridden by Ismael Valenzuela, took 
the lead away from Beau Purple on the far turn and 
breezed home in the uninspiring lime of 2:03 J-s for 
the mile-and-a-quarter distance. 

COMIC ($24.80) unexpectedly won the S29.250 
Discovery Handicap at Aqueduct, surprising a trio 
of distinguished 3-year-olds: Rician, the favorite 
(fifth), Decidedly (sixth) and Greek Money (sev- 
enth). The Ogden Phipps colt, which was trained by 
Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons, moved from seventh in the 
backstretch to win the mile-and-an-eighth race, fin- 
ishing half a length ahead of Dedimoud. 

MAIN SWAP (S33.60) was declared the winner of 
the 529,650 Astarita Stakes at Aqueduct after Smart 
Deb was relegated to last place for bumping at the 
start. After a look at the films, officials upheld 
Braulio Baeza’s foul claim against the Chicago filly 
that had won all seven of her previous starts. In this 
one Willie Shoemaker brought her across the finish 
line three lengths ahead of Main Swap. 

TRACK A FIELD— VALERI BRUMEL. handsome 
Russian high jumper who held the world mark at 
7 feet 5 inches, cleared a record 7 feel 5 % inches 
(although officially listed as 7 feet 5)4 inches) on 
his first try in a Moscow meet. He has now jumped 
I y$ inches higher than John Thomas, the former 
world record holder. 

MILEPOSTS— MARRIED: TOMMY MCDONALD, 
28, happy-go-lucky, pass-catching wonder of the 
Philadelphia Eagles (see page 47). and Patricia Gal- 
lagher, 21, of Bala-Cynwyd, Pa., the day before the 
National Football League season began; in Audu- 
bon, Pa. 

SIGNED: ED LOPAT, 44, pitching coach of the 
Kansas City Athletics and former New York Yan- 
kee pitching ace, for two years as manager of the 
A's. Lopal replaces a former Yankee teammate, 
Hank Bauer, who resigned after he encountered res- 
olute silence about his future from Owner Charles 
O. Finley, while not encountering Finley himself. 
FIRED: MEL McGAHA, 36, youngest manager in 
the major leagues, by the sixth-place Cleveland In- 
dians in another of the brisk shake-up moves that 
signal the end of every baseball season. 

RETIRED: PAUL ARIZIN, 34 from big-lime bas- 
ketball, to become a part-time player for the Cam- 
den (N.J.) Bullets of the Eastern Basketball League. 
Twice during his 10 years as a bull-shouldered for- 
ward with the Philadelphia Warriors he led all scor- 
ers in the National Basketball Association. Business 
interests led him to stay in the East when the Warri- 
ors moved to San Francisco this season. 

DIED: JOSEPH CAMBRIA, 72, for 34 years a 
baseball scout for Clark and Calvin Griffith's Wash- 
ington Senators and Minnesota Twins; in Minne- 
apolis. Cambria signed more than 500 players, many 
of them Cubans who affectionately called him Papa 
Joe (one Havana baseball-playing student Cambria 
did not sign -Fidel Castro, for not having a fast 
ball ). He did not like giving bonuses to rookies and 
never offered one. "I don't believe in making a boy 
a financial success before he starts," he once said. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



SALLY AMES LANG- 
MUIR of Beverly Hills, 
Calif., who bought the 
renowned San Francis- 
co Bay racer Bolero for 
a rumored 5200,000, 
continued the 73-foot 
yawl's victory tradition 
by skippering it to Class 
A and overall honors in 
the 81-mile Catalina 
Island ocean race. 



WELDON HANEY, 30, 

a carpel layer from 
Clearwater, Fla., was 
named outstanding 
player of the world 
softball tournament in 
Stratford, Conn, after 
pitching four wins, in- 
cluding the decisive 3-2 
one over Stratford that 
brought Clearwater its 
sixth softball title. 



GUDRUN WILCKE, 16, 

of Glendale, Calif., 
whose goal is to balance 
on some big waves in 
Hawaii, easily rode 
some smaller ones at 
Huntington Beach on 
her specially tailored 
nine-loot board and 
won the women’s title 
in the Pacific Coast 
surfing championships. 



WILLIAM D. MATAN 
JR., catcher for the St. 
Louis team that won 
the American Legion 
baseball crown, also 
caught the attention of 
Legion officials during 
the 14-game title series 
with his .389 batting 
average. They voted 
him American Legion 
Player of the Year. 



LYNN E. GALBRAITH, 

21, a student at the 
University of British 
Columbia, was crowned 
Miss Football of 1962 
in ceremonies at the 
University of Califor- 
nia. She outshone 12 
coeds from U.S. col- 
leges that have better 
football teams but no 
prettier misses. 



BILLY KRAUSE of 

Long Beach, Calif, 
drove a Mascrati Bird- 
cage to his fifth straight 
major road-race vic- 
tory, winning the Reno 
Grand Prix. He com- 
pleted the 55.8 miles at 
an average speed of 8 1 
mph, had the best lap 
time, 2:13.2, and spot 
clocking, 144.9 mph. 
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Rugged Stubble Tamers 

Toughest fields wither under the new 9" 
Spanish Moss boots. Like all Chippewas, 
they're fashioned over a famous walking 
boot last to fit and feel like an oxford. 
Proper oil tanning keeps the specially 
pebbled leathers soft, dry, flexible. Cush- 
ioned insole and buoyant neoprene out- 
sole put lightness in every step. This 
relaxing comfort, the result of over 60 
years’ bootmaking skill, is yours for 
$28.95* wherever fine footwear is sold. 
Write for name of your nearest dealer. 

'supoesteB retail pries 

Original v 

CHIPPEWA 

“The Sportsman's Bootmaker " 

CHIPPEWA SHOE CO. 

2S3Q River St., Chippewa Falls. Wise. 


Sun! 

Golf! 

this winter in the comfort 
and luxury of the 

ARIZONA 

BILTMORE 

HOTEL 

Private, uncrowded, 18-hole cham- 
pionship course. Many, many other 
luxuries. This rare resort is a happy 
paradox ... It is as if a complete, 
cosmopolitan hotel had been trans- 
ferred to the desert and set down 
on a 1400-acre oasis of lawns, flow- 
ers, citrus groves . . . Here you enjoy 
the sunny Southwest to the fullest 
without having to go the least bit 
“Western” or giving up the com- 
forts of home. For this great resort 
is staffed and operated as a fashion- 
able, metropolitan, luxury hotel. 
Modified Am. Plan (includes breakfast, 
dinner). For pictorial folder, contact 
John L. Love, Resident Manager. 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL . PHOENIX. ARIZ. 



19 HOLE 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


LITTLE MAN 

Sirs: 

This is really an open letter to Mr. Ford 
Frick: Recently Maury Wills failed to break 
a record solely because of an artificially im- 
posed game limit set by you. This is the most 
unfair and illogical dictum that has ever 
come out of your office. 

Baseball has long been the national sport 
of America, but such unpopular and irra- 
tional rules and regulations imposed by 
yourself and the owners are steadily lessen- 
ing the ranks of fans. Records are part of 
every sport, but in no sport, save baseball, 
are they so sacrosanct that they cannot 
be taken on their face value. 

Football has increased the length of its 
season, but do the records of passes, com- 
pletions, catches, yardage, points carry as- 
terisks for the increase of games? What 
about basketball and points scored? Do 
track records show the fact of better equip- 
ment and fields on broken records ? Baseball 
isn’t even consistent with existing records. 
Why doesn’t the strikeout record show how 
many innings Feller pitched and demand 
that the record be broken in the same num- 
ber? This is ridiculous? Why? You consider 
the whole season? Then why not in stolen 
bases? 

Even Ty Cobb’s record should be carrying 
an asterisk. He didn’t set the record, Mr. 
Frick, in 1 54 games, but in 156, as you well 
know, but no one has bothered to worry 
about it before because it was the season 
that counted! Then, please, why isn’t the 
whole season considered here? 

Records are the result of stellar perform- 
ances on the part of athletes in a game, series 
or season of any sport. The tingling tension 
of such effort should come strictly from the 
record itself, and not from the artificial 
barriers erected by men who have nothing to 
do with the unfolding drama. 

Mr. Frick, I recognize your authority in 
presenting an orderly program of games for 
the enjoyment of the public, but neither 
you nor I nor anyone has anything to say 
about Ty Cobb's record. Only one little, 
amazing man, inching off first base, holds 
the final word on that record. Watch him 
intently with the rest of us, Mr. Frick, and 
don’t say anything unless you want to join 
with us in yelling: “Go, Go, Go, Maury?” 

Fr. Michel Gagnon, OFM 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

BIG FIGHT 

Sirs: 

O.K.! Now that that fiasco in Chicago is 
over let’s cut out all of these silly stories 


like: How / Love To Smell Violets, by Primo 
Camera. Next time around, let’s talk about 
the fighter and his capabilities, not about his 
inner tensions and whether or not he was 
disliked by his first-grade teacher. 

F. N. Howe 


Lynnhaven, Va. 


THAT’S MY BOY 

Sirs: 

I am a senior in high school now. And 
have played football for three years. 1 was 
reading your 1 9th Hole (Sept. 17) when I 
came across a reply from a man in Toledo. 

I must say that he is entirely right about 
parents and football supporters who have 
sons on the team. Parents are always press- 
ing the football players to win. And pretty 
soon it won't be a game at all. 

It's getting to the point that a father will 
be ashamed of his son for something his son 
has done in a “pressure football game.” 

John Matau 

Elma, Wash. 


LOVE THAT WOODY 

Sirs: 

When Woody Hayes (You Love Woody 
or Hate Him, Sept. 24) first came to Ohio 
State, I was a senior there and I well re- 
member the reaction on campus when he 
lost his first game: by the time we walked 
from the stadium to Fraternity Row on 
Fifteenth Avenue, someone had erected on 
a temporarily vacant lot a huge tombstone 
bearing this epitaph: 

Here Lies Woody 
1951-1951. 

At the time I was heartily in accord with 
the sentiment, because of Hayes's determi- 
nation to force his style upon the lettermen 
returning from a magnificent single-wing 
team, headed by Vic Janowicz. Roy Terrell 
is correct in saying that Woody hasn’t 
changed, but people around him have, and 
I am happy to cast my vote with Woody's 
growing host of admirers. 

Norman C. Roeitger 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

THE GREATEST 

Sirs: 

An article on the greatest college football 
players of all time (Sept. 24) that does not 
include George Wilson of the University of 
Washington (1922-1925) is like an article 
of the greatest baseball players of all time 
that does not include Ty Cobb or Babe 
Ruth. 

Ernie Nevers might possibly have been 
the greatest but, if so, his margin over 




END HIDDEN DANGERS 

OF 


FRONT-END SAG 



George Wilson was very, very slight. This 
is not hearsay. 1 played against them. 

Robert T. Mautz 

Portland, Ore. 

• This magazine welcomes an opinion 
from a former Oregon right end who is 
a pretty fair candidate for football.- im- 
mortality himself. — ED. 

VOCABULARY DRILL 

Sirs: 

Upon reading the University of Michigan 
corner in your college football issue (Sept. 
24) I was deeply humiliated at being called a 
“Spartan," but amazed at your inaccuracy 
in an area you should know well, namely 
the Big Ten. In case it has somehow slipped 
vour collective minds, our not too friendly 
neighbors to the north — Michigan State — 
are known as Spartans in most sections of 
this land and we here in Ann Arbor pride 
ourselves in being Wolverines. 

Dave Andrews 
The Michigan Daily 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sirs: 

Spartans — Bah! Humbug! 

Wolverines — God bless us every one! 

Barbara Krause Bunbury 
Rockford, Mich. 

Sirs: 

A wolverine, according to my Webster's, 
is a "stocky flesh-eating mammal with thick 
fur, and closely related to the European 
glutton." In addition it is becoming quite 
rare in the State of Michigan— almost ex- 
tinct, you might say, around here anyway. 

Thomas A. Dutch 

East Lansing, Mich. 

Sirs: 

I have never missed reading your fine mag- 
azine but one thing has got to stop! 

Each year you write heavily of the 500- 
mile grind at the brickyard at “Indy." Never 
does anyone in Indianapolis use the term 
“Indy.” 

Now you've done it again! The new minor 
league football team doesn't have an entry 
in "Indy." There ain't no such place! 

. George Lewis 

Barrington, 111. 

SPLIT SECRET 

Sirs: 

Regarding the article The Big Golf Secret 
(Sept. 24), one comment, I believe, is worth 
putting on paper. It concerns only a sudden- 
death playoff. The paying customer has al- 
ready seen 72 holes of golf which he paid 
for. An extra hole is an added climax which 
he can witness without paying any extra 
money. Therefore I do not feel consideration 
of the public reaction is a primary factor. 

Harry L. Robinson 

Minneapolis 
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“Bottoming" on bumps and pot- 
holes is eliminated by Front Load- 
Leveler stabilizing units. 


Wheel shimmy at high speeds is 
ended with Front Load-Levelers 
holding wheels in alignment. 


with New Monroe 
FRONT Load-Leveler® 

STABILIZING UNITS 

Front-end sag takes its toll on every car. It begins when springs 
take a “set,” and changes the entire geometry of your steering 
system. Wheels continually get out of line, and shimmy at high 
speeds. Tires are virtually destroyed. Steering becomes difficult. 
Control of your car is dangerously reduced. Now you can end 
front-end sag, without costly spring repair, make your car ride 
better than brand new, and prolong tire life with new Front 
Load-Leveler stabilizing units by Monroe. Installed in place of 
your present front shock absorbers, Front Load-Levelers give 
firm support to sagging springs and compensate for “set.” They 
. ^ give your car extra stability, for sure-footed 
™ cornering and a safer, more comfortable, 

J more economical ride. You’ll marvel at the 
improved roadability you’ll get with new 
Monroe Front Load-Levelers. Have a set 
installed in less than thirty minutes where 
you have your car serviced. 

LOOK FOR THE MONROE DEMONSTRATOR BARREL t % 

World’s largest maker of ride control 
products including Monro-Matic® shock absorbers. 

MONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Monroe, Michigan • In Canada. Monrc 
Acme Ltd., Toronto, Ont. • In Mexico, M EX-PAR, Box 28154, Mexico City 
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i# on -stop ruin protection 

BY zm:bo king and beeves 



*llio only water-repellent that doesn't dry-clean out ! 

Right guard? Yes, the best guard against jackets getting waterlogged in the rain 
after one cleaning. It’s ‘'Scotcjigard" Brand Rain & Stain Repcller, a new fabric 
treatment that gives the highest degree of water repellency ever possible! Truly 
durable through repeated washings or corner-store dry-cleanings. Lasts season 
after season, without reprocessing. Also repels oil- and water-borne stains, resists 
soil. Your jacket stays new-looking longer. 

The Bobby Coat by Zero King. All-cotton, with permanent entton lining. Has zip-out acrylic pile lining. 
Katural, pewter, antelope. Sizes: 36-46. About $30. Write B. W. Harris Mfg. Co., Park Square, St. Paul. 
Minnesota Jor nearest dealer. r '{yjL r j C1962 3M Co., SI. Paul 19, Minn. 

cotchgard 

• SH RAIN & STAIN REPELLER 3m 
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Sirs: 

Let’s get one thing straight: professional 
golf is not a game, but a business to which a 
great many men devote their time and ener- 
gies to earn a livelihood. When two or more 
players can wind up with exactly the same 
number of strokes for 72 holes of golf they 
have won the first- and second-place money, 
and how they dispose of it is nobody's busi- 
ness but their own. The playoff is solely for 
the sake of determining who will take the 
title and carry home whatever pieces of bric- 
a-brac go with it. 

The proof of this is that no playoff is re- 
quired on ties for third or fourth place or 
any other position in the tournament. When 
three players are tied for third place the 
third-, fourth- and fifth-place money is 
pooled and divided equally among the three 
players even though these three players 
might have just one stroke more than the 
players tied for first place. 1 don’t hear any 
screams of anguish or see any crocodile tears 
shed over this accepted practice, so why 
should the splitting of first- and second-place 
money be any different? Let’s be consistent 
and demand no splitting of prize money and 
require that all ties be played off even if it is 
only for 35th position. 

So far as the sudden-death playoff is con- 
cerned, they might just as well flip a coin 
or draw cards to determine the winner, be- 
cause the final outcome is determined by 
luck — either good or bad. 

Lloyd Head 

Parma, Mich. 

OLE MISS BARS 

Sirs: 

I fully realize that special issues of your 
magazine are set up in advance, so that at 
the time the Sept. 24 cover was planned 
you did not know of the trouble that would 
occur at the University of Mississippi. How- 
ever, by using a bit of prudence you might 
have assumed that there would be some 
trouble when a Negro would try to en- 
roll at some segregated southern college. 
In the past your magazine has been fair 
in the handling of news in the sports field. 
I can only suppose that you selected this 
cover to make amends for a recent article 
about Ole Miss in which you criticized 
the school — and rightly so— for their anti- 
Negro feeling. 

Ralph Hurd 

San Francisco 
Sirs: 

Sports are not above morals or politics, 
and national publicity should not be given 
the Confederate flag. Even if you’re only 
showing Mississippi cheerleaders, millions of 
Americans are offended by the display of 
Stars and Bars on your Sept. 24 cover. 

Milton Schwartz 

Flushing, N.Y. 
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What is the standard of kings? Hedges & Butler 
knows it intimately. For three centuries this House ^ 

— continuously carried on by members of one ^ yj/^v -5 yy 
family — has enjoyed the patronage of kings, C XX t/ XX L 
princes, prime ministers and others of world-re- _|_X_ y-v 
nowned reputation and discernment. It is to this LX It/ 
standard of quality that Hedges & TY*/ 

Butler Royal Scotch was created. '- / XXX X LJ^XdX “ 
Matured to pure perfection, it is softly mellow, /•» 

distinctively fragrant, without a hint of heaviness. Ot 
Literally, Scotch of kingly character, it rules -r s~s * 
with a light hand, authoritative but tactful, r^j TVC3^> 
Pour it with pride, recall it with pleasure ^ 

. . .with Hedges & Butler Royal you are in the company of kings. 
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scotch 


RLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF • 

1 IMPORTED BY THE WESTMINSTER CORP..N.Y. 
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POINT OF 
FACT 



how to put the shave back in a shaver 


Don’t tear it apart. Just turn 
on the shaver and dip it in a 
tray of Shaver Saver. You'll 
actually hear the shaver speed 
up as Shaver Saver cuts facial 
oils, floats away those packed- 
in whiskers a brushing can't 
touch. Lubricates cutters to 
run freer, too. Keeps your 
shaver running smoothly, 



shaving you close and com- 
fortable all year long! 

Sounds great? Naturally. 
What else would you expect 
from the people who know the 
most about electric shaving? 
Remington Shaver Saver TM - 
only costs SI .00. Available al- 
most everywhere. Look for the 
bottle with the big, bold “R.” 


A World Series quiz to tease 

the memory and increase the knowledge 

of fans and armchair experts 


? None of the first 16 pinch batters in the 
World Series came through with a hit. Who 
was the first to succeed ? 

• Ira Thomas of the Tigers singled in the 
opening game of the 1908 Series. It was four 
years and 24 pinch hitters later before an- 
other player. Moose McCormick of the 
Giants, hit safely in the fourth game in 1912. 


? What is Pat Dougherty famous for? 

• Left Fielder Dougherty, playing for the 
Red Sox in the 1903 Series, was the first 
player to hit two home runs in the same 
game (second game). No one equaled this 
feat until Harry Hooper of the Red Sox hit 
two in the fifth game of the 1915 World 
Series, 67 games later. 

? Who has the most stolen bases? 

• Eddie Collins, playing in six Series for the 
Athletics and White Sox, leads with 14. 

? Two players are tied for the most steals 
in one Series. Who are they? 

• Honus Wagner stole six bases for the Pi- 
rates in seven games in 1909 to equal the 
record set in five games in 1907 by 33-year- 
old Shorty Slagle of the Cubs. 


? What team has the best percentage for 
games and Series won? 

• The Red Sox, who have won 24 of 38 
games (.632) and five of six Series (.833). 
The Yankees are second in both categories: 
92-54 (.630) and 19 of 26 (.731). 

? In 1923 the Giants won only two games, 
both on late-inning home runs by a 34-year- 
old center fielder. Who was this slugger? 

• Casey Stengel. 


? Why was the fifth game of the 1918 Series 
delayed one hour? 

• The Cubs and Red Sox went on a sit-down 
strike in a vain attempt to get a larger cut 
of the gate receipts. 

Herman Weiskopf 
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...and give your imagination a whirl... your 
sports vocabulary a workout ... your reputa- 
tion as a savvy sportsman a big boost. 

You don’t have to round up a four- 
some for SI, T he Sporti ng W ord Game, 
for any number of people can play. 
The rules are simple— and no one needs 
a handicap. Each set comes complete 
with sports cards that determine your 
category and lettered cubes for spell- 
ing out the terms... helpful hints to 
start you off and a list of bonus words 
for building up your score. SI, The 
Sporting W ord Game is wonderful fun 
for the whole family and an unbeatable 
gift for practically everyone on your 
list. It’s available only through Sports 
Illustrated. Sendyour order to thead- 
dress below ; enclose $2.50 for each set. 





SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

DEPf. 3406. 540 N. MICHIGAN’ AVE., CHICAGO 11. ILL. 


YESTERDAY 

Pepper Puts 
on a Show 

A brash Cardinal rookie upset 
the A’s when he ran wild on the 
bases in the 1931 World Series 
by JOHN DURANT 

G eneral Manager Branch Rickey’s ci- 
gar took an extra whirl when a bench- 
warming outfielder stormed into his of- 
fice one June afternoon in 1931 and 
shouted, “You play me or trade me. I 
wasn’t made to sit on no bench.” 

The speaker was John Leonard (Pep- 
per) Martin — a 27-year-old rookie who 
had been bouncing around in the minors 
since 1923. Of mediocre ability, the squat, 
barrel-chested Martin was as fast as a 
quarter horse and was always keyed up, al- 
ways trying. Knowing this, and perhaps 
moved by the brash rookie’s eloquence, 
Rickey made room for him in center field. 
That year, drawing down $4,500, Martin 
played 123 games, hit an even .300 and 
provided the spark that helped the Car- 
dinals win their second straight pennant. 

Although the Cardinals were a sound, 
well-balanced ball club, they were rated 
far below Connie Mack’s dazzling Phila- 
delphia Athletics, the American League 
leaders for the third consecutive year. 
World champions the two previous years, 
the A’s had run away from the Yankees 
in 1931, finishing 13'/2 games in front. 
The year before the A’s had walloped the 
Cardinals four games to two in the World 
Series and now, with virtually the same 
club. Mack was seeking a record third 
straight Series win. Most experts thought 
he would have little trouble as the two 
teams took the field at Sportsman’s Park, 
St. Louis, on October 1. 

As expected the Athletics won, with 
Lefty Grove (31-4) pitching, but not be- 
fore Martin had let them know that it 
was going to be his party. On his first 
trip to the plate he slashed a double off 
the right-field wall, followed it up with 
two singles and made a belly-sliding 
steal of second. 

continued 
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WINTERFUN 

begins in 



Let 

Lufthansa 
fly you to 
Munich ! 



Festive Munich is not only a center of 
Bavarian high-life— it is the proper gate- 
way to all the Alps, heart of the world's 
finest ski-country. You can be there next 
morning on our big Boeings (on to Kitz- 
buhel by private bus, too). Our Family Fare 
plan saves a lot! 

Lufthansa offers a wide choice of trips — 
for skiing, winter sports or just winterfun— 
in Germany, Austria and Switzerland. All- 
inclusive 17-day Budjet Ski Vacations 
start at $623 . . . 3-weeks at $857. (On 17-day 
Excursion Fares, you save $136 over the 
regular Economy Class round-trip fare). 

Find out how easy it is to have a Euro- 
pean Winter Vacation— just mail the cou- 
pon below, or ask your own Travel Agent. 
Skiers! Our 10th Annual Ski-Safari leaves 
for Kitzbuhel February 17th -a special, 
escorted tour with experts in charge . . . 
starting at $574. 7 0 °'e. d i?o”N™ yo!“ 8 ° d ' p ’ ,u "' : 

LUFTHANSA 

GERMAN AIRLINES 

410 Park Avenue — Dept. SI, New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send me Budjet Ski Vacation brochure: 

Name 

Address Tel 

City Zone State 

My Travel Agent is 



Pepper Puts on a Show continued 


YOUR LIFE AT HALF MOON 


You’ll meet adventure playing golf on our new 18-hole course. 
Designed by Robert Trent Jones, it's a challenger and one of the most 
striking in the Caribbean. The azure waters at Half Moon invite 
you to swim, sail, fish, skin-dive. There’s fun everywhere- 
exploring the reefs, sampling native food, dancing under the stars 
to island music. Let yourself go on a non-stop flight direct to Montego Bay 
from New York City or Miami. Golf Special— $150 per week 
until December 15th. See travel agent or 
I. Oliver Engebretson, Inc., 141 East 44th St., N. Y. 17, Tel. TN 7-0720 




in your day the 
meo SNOW THROW way 


ItfiO’s Snow Throws take 
the work out of winter 

There’s a rugged Snow Throw built for 
every snow removal job. Shown is the 
20 self-propelled model with new 
reverse gear. It cleans a 20-in. path 
100 feet long in just 60 seconds 
and pitches the snow wherever 
you want it ... up to 30 feet away. 
Also, be sure to see the com- 
pact 15" model and the new 
17" self-propelled model. 
They'll take the back- 
ache out of any storm! 
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SNOW THROW 


Product of MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION. LaGrange, Indiana 


“Lei me run on that Cochrane,” Mar- 
tin pleaded to Manager Gabby Street 
after the game. The next day he did run 
and in such a reckless manner that he had 
the entire Athletics team dizzy. In the 
second inning he stretched a single into 
a double, arriving head first at second, 
then a moment later broke for third and 
beat Catcher Mickey Cochrane’s rifle 
throw in a swirl of dust. On a fly to cen- 
ter Martin came home with the first 
Cardinal run. In the seventh inning he 
singled, stole second, took third on an 
infield out, and again hurled himself 
across the plate as the pitcher, fielding a 
squeeze bunt, threw frantically to Coch- 
rane. The pair of runs made by the Wild 
Horse of the Osage that afternoon were 
the only two scored in the game. 

No longer was Martin a comparatively 
unknown rookie. Even the Philadelphia 
fans cheered him as he hit a single and 
a double and scored two runs in a 5-2 
Cardinal victory in the third game at 
Shibe Park. 

“The World Series being played this 
year between the Philadelphia Athletics 
and Pepper Martin of Temple, Okla.,” 
wrote H. I. Phillips in the New York Sun 
after the fourth game, “resulted in a vic- 
tory for the Athletics yesterday, 3 to 0.” 
The Cardinals got only two hits, both of 
which came from the bat of Martin — a 
single and double. For good measure he 
stole another base. Martin was now hit- 
ting .643, surpassing Babe Ruth’s four- 
game Series record of .625, made in 1928. 

No player had ever before staged such a 
one-man show or had so upset an oppos- 
ing team in a World Series. Hitting, 
stealing, bluffing steals, snagging flies on 
the run, the grimy-uniformed Martin 
electrified the fans and gave the A’s a 
fine case of jitters. In the fifth game, al- 
though nipped by Cochrane for the first 
time on an attempted steal, Martin beat 
out a bunt in the fourth inning, smashed 
a homer in the sixth and singled in the 
eighth. He brought in four of the Cards’ 
five runs to give them a 3-2 lead in the 
Series. At this point the ubiquitous Mar- 
tin had made 12 hits in 18 times at bat 
for a .667 average. 

Martin was held hilless in the last two 
games, but he did steal another base that 
led to a run in the final game (Grove had 
won the sixth game easily). And in the 
ninth inning, with the tying runs on base, 
he made a spectacular one-handed catch 
for the last out to save the game and the 
World Series for the Cardinals. end 
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meet Tempest '63 .today! 



how's this for exploding the myth that cars 
have to be expensive to look it! Tempest 63 

Maybe you can tell the difference between Pontiac's Tempest ( especially that Le Mans ) and the high-priced jobs. 
Besides the four that acts like a V-8, Tempest now offers a 260-hp V-8‘ that acts like nothing you ever drove. 
And besides its beautiful balance. Tempest sports a Wide -Track this year. And self-adjusting brakes and a 
tach * and dean, fresh styling. About all it doesn't have is a big fat price tag. But who cares? Pontiac Tempest 



Why don’t you settle back 
and have a full-flavored smoke? 


Marlboro 

the filter cigarette 
with the 
unfiltered taste 


Paul Hornung: Green Bay halfback 
and 1961 NFL Player of the Year. 
Paul’s a Marlboro man all the way. 


WATCH NFL PRO FOOTBALL 
weekends on CBS- TV, 
brought to you by Marlboro 


